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HARRY FARMER'S TALKS. 
OXXXI. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 








We have often mentioned in The 
Progressive Farmer that manure,fer- 
tilizer, etc., should be placed just as 
near the surface as possible. A far- 
mer who had tried for several years 
to raise rutabaga turnips, only met 
with more or less failure; so he con- 
cluded that his land was affected with 
some kind of disease which destroyed 
his crops. His plan was to put the 
manure very deeply in the soil. He 
put some children prepaing his tur- 
nip patch last year, and to avoid 
work, they made very shallow fur- 
rows, and when the land was finished 
the manure was on the surface, which 
resulted in a fine crop of turnips. 
This year he took pains to repeat 
the experiment, and for his reward, 
has the nicest crop of turnips in his 
neighborhood. (“And a little child 
shall lead them.”—Bible.) 


Our farmers, and others living 
along railroads, turnpikes, ete., are 
often bothered with tramps. It is 
not what they eat so much, as a 
sleeping place, that gives us trouble. 
We eannot afford to take them in our 
homes to spend the night. They are 
often dirty and infested with loath- 
some disease and vermin so that no 
one wishes to furnish them beds to 
sleep on. To send them to the barn 
we run great risks from fire, for 
nearly all of them smoke. People 
who live some distance from the pub- 
lic thoroughfares nothing 
about them, but those mentioned 
above are the ones who are—often 
seriously bothered, and it’ .s this class 
that we wish to help. We knew a 
merchant who had a turpentine still, 
a cotton-gin and other out-houses 
which he was extremely anxious to 
protect from fire, and as he lived 
on one of the trunk lines, he had 
tramps almost daily during cold 
weather. He built a small house and 
put a chimney to it so that Mr. 
Tramp could spend a comfortable 
night in the house. 


know 


This class of people, may it be said 
to their credit, rarely ever steal. 
This is the only way we can devise 
to protect ourselves, that is to follow 
this merchant’s plan. Several farm- 
ers could join together and build a 
house like the one mentioned above. 
A house for this purpose should be 
very small, not over 10x12 feet and 
Te feet between joints. It will ac- 


? 





commodate all that would wish to 
stay all night; and being small, would 
be much warmer. 

The interest manifested by The 
Progressive Farmer leads us to say 


.that our condition at this writing 


is greatly improved; and we want to 
take this opportunity to thank our 
many friends for their kindness. 


HARRY FARMER. 





Plowing Gray Sandy Land; Value of 
Rye. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

I should like to have some advice 
as to how to plow and when to plow 
gray sandy land for best results for 
cotton, corn and oats; also advise me 
if it will pay to sow rye to improve 
land or not. You will please answer 
through The Progressive Farmer 
and oblige iP. DW. 

Halifax Co., N. C. 





(Answered by Prof. B. W. Kilgore, 
Director North Carolina Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Raleigh. 
A portion of the gray sandy land 

around Littleton is underlaid by 
good red clay, while other parts have 
a sandy clay or only sandy soil. 
Where the land has a good red clay 
subsoil it would be best to break it 
thoroughly and deep in the fall or 
the early spring, so that it may be 
exposed to freezing and thawing 
during winter. This will help to 
pulverize the soil and_ render its 
plant food soluble for the use of the 
coming crops. The soil should be 
gradually deepened by plowing one 
to two inches deeper each year until 
the full depth to which ean be plowed 
is reached. I would not advise the 
deep plowing of the gray land with 
sandy sub-soil early, but would al- 
low it to remain until later in the 
spring, at which time it will also pay 
to plow deeply and well this type of 
land. 

The above refers particularly to 
corn and cotton. In preparing for 
oats the above land may be broken 
deeply some months before planting, 
but best results are not usually ob- 
tained by breaking the land deeply 
and then planting the oats. If it is 
proposed to put in spring oats, I 
would advise the breaking of the land 
this fall and then putting in the oats 
shallow next spring. The disk har- 
row is a good implement for this 
purpose. Rye will improve the soil 
by preventing the washing out of 
plant food during the winter and by 
the addition to the land of organic 
matter. 





More About Pecan Culture. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

Parties intending to plant pecans 
think first about what will be the best 
variety for them, and they usually 
decide that the thin or paper-shell 
are best; but my experience shows 
me that much can be said for the 
harder shell. The hard shell trees 
are invariably thriftier, bear earlier, 
and are more prolific. The nuts have 
more kernel in proportion to weight, 
and are richer in oil, and by most 
of those to whom I have given nuts 
to try, they are pronounced of finer 
flavor. 

Another thing not to be overlooked 
is the fact that children will not 
attempt to crack the hard shell be- 
tween the teeth, while the thin shell 
is cracked in this way, and must be 
injurious to the teeth. 

I have both varieties, some so thin 
that a strong person can crack them 
between the finger and thumb, like 
the peanut, but I cannot say that I 
prefer them. 


“Shall we plant the nuts or buy 
trees?” is another question that aries. 
If you propose to buy seedling trees, 
then by all means procure fine nuts 
and plant where they are to grow, 
but if you want a particular kind, 
and are able to stand the price, buy 
budded or grafted trees. These cost 
about $1 apiece, and are so difficult 
to transplant that it is quite a seri- 
ous problem. 


The seedling trees do not come ex- 
actly true to the nut; they may be 
better or inferior. The first planting 
of nuts I made were said to be all 
grown from the same tree, and no 
other bearing tree in miles; yet out 
of about seventy-five trees that have 
come into bearing, not a single one 
is exactly like the nuts planted, in 
every particular, such as shape, size, 
flavor, thickness of hull, ete. Some 
are very much larger, some thinner 
hull, some richer, but only one very 
much smaller in size, and this of the 
finest flavor of any. 

So I decide if you desire more than 
a very few trees, that it is better to 
plant the nuts where you want the 
trees to grow, and rest assured if 
stock is kept away from them for a 
few years, that you will eventually 
have bearing trees, whether planted 
in fence corners, or on good soil, 
cultivated or not. But no trees of 
any kind will respond to good treat- 
ment more than the pecan. I have 
never known one to die, so that it did 
not put up, unless it was pulled or 
rooted up eutirely. 





The pecan does not have much 
roots, except the top root, for several 
years; so it is evident if a good 
growth is expected the first few 
years, there must be plenty of avail- 
able plant food around the top root, 
so the reason for digging the large 
hole spoken of in my first communi- 
cation, as well as to make a soft 
place for the top root to penetrate. 

Now, I want it understood that I 
do not claim to be an expert grower 
of pecans by any means, but am only 
giving the experience I have had in 
growing several hundred trees. 

Now where shall we plant the pe- 
eans? First, I would say, if you have 
no natural grove around your build- 
ings, then there is a good place, for 
there are no prettier shade trees nor 
any more long-lived, and but few 
that will give a shade sooner if given 
a good showing. Plant along perma- 
nent fences, along the public high- 
ways, and in any out-of-the-way 
place that cannot be used for other 
purpose to better advantage. 

Now, I think I have answered all 
the questions that have been asked, 
but should anyone want other infor- 
mation, I will give it with pleasure 
if I can, either through The Pro- 
gressive Farmer or by letter. 

J. O. LOFTIN. 

Mount Olive, N. C. 





The Boll Weevil Due in North Carolina 
in Two Years. 


If a prediction made by Secretary 
of Agriculture Wilson this week 
comes true, cotton planters in North 
Carolina will have to use their lands 
for other purposes two years hence. 
Mr. Wilson says by that time the 
boll weevil will, unless stamped out, 
have reached North Carolina, and 
experts say that cotton cannot be 
profitably grown that far north if 
the insect obtains a foothold there. 
Representative Henry, of Texas, told 
the correspondent of the Post to- 
night, in the presence of Representa- 
tive Webb and other members of the 
delegation, that he saw abandoned 
farms of 5,000 acres planted in cot- 
ton when he left home because of the 
presence of the boll weevil. The 
damage, he says, is far greater than 
can be imagined.—Washington spe- 
cial to Raleigh Post. 





Reports from the western: part of 
the State say that there has been a 
heavy snow on the mountains. Early 
in the week the snow was said to have 
been knee deep at Blowing Rock. 
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THE MEXICAN COTTON BOLL 
WEEVIL. 





The United States Department of Agri- 
culture Describes the Pest’s Habits 
and the Damage It Has Caused this 
Season. 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture has just issued the fol- 
lowing special press bulletin on the 
Mexiean cotton boll weevil, and in 
view of the widespread interest in the 
subject, we are glad to lay the official 
opinion of the Department before the 
readers of The Progressive Farmer: 

The most serious menace that the 
cotton plapters of the South have 
ever been compelled to face is the 
Mexican boll weevil, which is ravag- 
ing the cotton fields of Texas. The 
weevil has not been found outside 
the instance 
which occurred in August at the 
Louisiana Sugar Experiment Station 
at Audubon Park in the environs of 
New Orleans. In that case the cir- 
cumstances have led the Louisiana 
authorities to the conviction that the 


that State except in 


pests were purposely placed in the 
cotton plots by some interested per- 
son. The station authorities prompt- 
ly destroyed all the cotton of the ex; 
perimental plots by picking the fal- 
len fruit, uprooting and burning the 
plants, and subsequently plowed and 
flooded the land after it had been 
thoroughly sprayed with erude petro- 
leum. <As there are no cotton fields 
within 10 miles of Audubon park, and 
several examinations by the station 
entomologist failed to reveal any 
weevils, it is very probable that the 
colony was completely exterminated. 
NATURE OF THE PEST 

The difficulties in the way of con- 
trolling the boll weevil lie as much in 
its habits and manner of work as in 
the peculiar industrial conditions in- 
volved in the production of the sta- 
ple in the Southern States. The wee- 
vil lives in all stages, except the ima- 
go, within the fruit of the plant well 
protected from any poison that may 
be applied, and in that stage takes 
food only by inserting its beak within 
the substance of the plant. It is re- 
markably free from the attacks of 
parasites and diseases, occupies but 
fourteen days for development from 
eggs to adult, and the progeny of a 
single pair in a season may reach 
134,000,000 of individuals. 

The weevil adapts itself to climatic 
conditions to the extent that the egg 
stage alone in November may occupy 
as much time as all the immature 
stages together in July or August. 
These factors combine to make it one 
of the most difficult insects to con- 
trol. 

THE MONKEY LSS TO SOUTHERN 

FARMERS. 


The territory at present affected 
by the boll weevil is entirely in Tex- 
as. The nearest approach to the 
line is in the immediate 
vicinity of Timpson, 25 miles away. 


Louisiana 


The nearest approach to Shreveport 
is in Wood County, about 100 miles 
distant. On the north it has been 
found in the vicinity of Sherman just 
south of the Red River. In the re- 
gion between the latitude of Green- 


eo 





ville and the Red River the weevil is 
only scatteringly present and _ has 
eaused no general damage. It will 
require nearly two years for it to 
reach such numbers as to materially 
reduce the normal production. Al- 
though many conditions make it very 
difficult to reduce to figures the dam- 
age caused by the weevil, calcula- 
tions made in the Division of Ento- 
mology of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, based upon statements 
showing the production of cotton in 
10 leading counties in Texas when 
the boll weevil was absent and when 
it was present, and showing the in- 
crease in 10 other counties when the 
weevil was absent at both similar pe- 
riods, appear to justify the estimate 
that the total damage caused by the 
insect is about 50 per cent. Upon 
that basis the Texas planters have 
suffered a loss of $15,000,000 during 
the present season, and this estimate, 
it is stated, agrees with those of con- 
servative cotton statisticians. As the 
normal cotton crop of the United 
States is estimated to represent a 
value of $500,000,000 the probable ul- 
timate damage, when the pest has be- 
come spread over the entire cotton 
belt, providing nothing were done to 
cheek it, would be in the neighbor- 
hood of $250,000,000 annually. 

Nevertheless there are conditions 
at work that seem to indicate that 
planters in weevil regions are grad- 
ually adopting changes in their sys- 
tem of producing the staple that have 
a tendency to avoid damage. 


WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE. 


The work of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture with the boll weevil 
consists of field experiments and lab- 
oratory investigations. Mr. W. D. 
Hunter, of the Division of Entomol- 


ogy, assisted by several entomolo- 


gists, has charge of the investiga- 
tions in Texas, and Mr. E. A. 


Schwarz of the Division has conduct- 
ed studies in Cuba. The field work 
comprises tracts of cotton grown in 
such manner as to constitute demon- 
strations of the means necessary in 
order that the staple may be pro- 
duced profitably in spite of the 
weevil. These fields are located in 
six different points representing the 
five regions in Texas, which, by rea- 
son of variation in climate and soil, 
constitute as many distinet cotton 
districts. In these fields every expe- 
dient that has been found to be use- 
ful in avoiding damage by the weevil 
is being tried. The work of the Di- 
vision of Entomology during the sea- 
son of 1902 demonstrated that it is 
possible to produce cotton profitably 
in spite of the weevil; the work of 
the present season shows this again 
under different conditions of climate 
and soil, and in addition furnishes 
practical demonstration of the value 
of the recommendations of Division 
to planters at six different points in 
the State. In the laboratory the life 
history of the pest is being carefully 
investigated. In addition, our Mr. 
Schwarz has spent several months of 
the present year in Cuba, studying 
the manner in which natural condi- 
tions, whether of parasites, diseases, 





climatie conditions, or of bringing 
about a degree of resistance on the 
part of the plant, control the insect 
where it has existed as an enemy of 
the cotton plant for a much longer 
period than in the United States. He 
found what he supposes to be the 
original food plant of the insect in 
the “Algodon de Rinon” or Kidney 
Cotton of that island. He failed to 
discover any parasites at all and did 
not succeed in finding any important 
tendency towards immunity on the 
part of the five distinct 
studied. 


WILL COVER THE COTTON BELT 


varieties 


The steady extension of the terri- 
tory affected. by the weevil year by 
year until the northern boundary is 
far north of the center of cotton pro- 
duction in the United States has con- 
vineed all observers that it will even- 
tually be distributed all over the cot- 
ton belt. Although its progress has 
been comparatively slow during the 
time it has been in Texas, it has dis- 
played no tendency toward dying out. 

The fact that several European 
governments are sending agents to 
this country to procure seed to be 
used in experiments in producing the 
fiber in their colonies calls attention 
to the probability that the weevil may 
be carried to remote portions of the 
globe. Although the insect does not, 
except accidentally, hibernate within 
the hull of the seed, every seed house 
attached to a gin in the infested ter- 
ritory harbors many that are brought 
in from the fields in seed cotton. 
They crawl into the seed bins as they 
would crawl anywhere for protection. 
All danger could easily be avoided by 
fumigation of the seed or by leaving 
it sacked in storave rooms isolated 
from new cotton for a year previous 
to shipment. 


NO DIRECT MEANS ©F FIGHTING IT 


The work of the Division of Ento- 
mology has demonstrated that no di- 
rect or specific means, such as poi- 
sons, will ever be of much avail in 
fighting the weevil and that there is 
little hope for the artificial propa- 
gation of diseases or in obtaining a 
variety that is in any sense resistant. 
Experiments, however, with cultural 
methods have been highly suecessful 
and have obviated the necessity of 
looking to direct ones. 

The cultural methods consist of re- 
ducing the number of the pests in the 
fall by early destruction of the plants 
and in hastening the maturity of the 
crop the following spring by every 
means available. Fall destruction 
consists of plowing up and burning 
the plants as soon as the pests have 
multiplied to such an extent as to 
render the picking of any more cot- 
ton doubtful. Under normal condi- 
tions this should occur some time in 
October. The benefits resulting from 
this process are threefold. Many 
weevils are actually killed, the devel- 
opment of several of the so-called 
broods is prevented, thus further re- 
ducing the number which goes into 
hibernation, and, moreover, the hiber- 
nating season, during which many 
causes bring about a_ considerable 
mortality, is lengthened. 

While this apparently causes a loss 





of the top crop, it is not a loss when 
the other recommendations of the Di- 
vision of Entomology are followed. 
A crop can be obtained which will ma- 
ture before the weevils have an op- 
portunity to do considerable damage, 
and this is brought about by the use 
of a rapid-growing variety accom- 
plished by the planting of northern 
seed. This must be planted early 
when the season permits; the rows 
must be planted at a somewhat wider 
distance than has been the practice, 
and a thordfigh cultivation of the 
crop must follow. In this way it has 
been shown the past season that from 
a half bale to a bale per acre can be 
cropped in territory where under the 
old system one-tenth of a bale more 
or less is secured with difficulty. 

By these methods it is: possible to 
produce the staple at a margin of 
profit that will compare favorably 
with that realized in the production 
of most of the staple crops of the 
United States, even though the large 
yields of cotton occasionally gained 
in earlier years seem no longer pos- 
sible in the districts affected by the 
weevil. 





Soil-Inoculation. 


'A good many farmers are disposed 
to laugh at the idea of soil-inocula- 
tion to enable it to grow clover and 
other legumes. They regard it as a 
sort of scientific fad. Look here, 
my conservative and _ old-fashioned 
friend, you had better take some les- 
sons from your wife. We suspect 
that she knows a_ good deal more 
than you do. 
When she told you yesterday to get 
her two cents’ worth of compressed 
yeast when you went to town, she had 
inoculation in her mind. She intend- 
ed to inoculate a batch of dough with 
the bacteria of yeast. We have not 
the slightest doubt that inoculation 
would be suecessful, and still less 
doubt that if she had not been prac- 
ticing this ever since you were mar- 
ried you would have been a very bad 
dyspeptic by this time, and possibly 
in your grave. The yeast is simply 
bacteria, and when vou laugh at the 
United States Government sending 
out bacteria in cotton in a bottle 
corked up tight, remember that it is 


about inoculation 


doing just what your wife has been 
doing all these years in order to 
promote your health and comfort. 


She sends for this yeast only when 
she is out of bacteria at home. She 
could just as well save some of the 
raised dough, and thus keep bacteria 
in stock, as not, but now that the 
bacteria is kept in stock by the stores 
she thinks it better for you to pay 
two cents, and thus save her the trou- 
ble. 

Possibly you have a pond on your 
place that has been recently drained, 
and is full of peat. You have not 
been able to grow anything on it 
this summer. Suppose you take a 
wagon-load of horse manure, and 
seatter it over that pond. For what, 
you say? Simply to inoculate it with 
another kind of germ altogether—a 
germ that promotes the , decay of 
vegetable matter. Try it.—Wal- 
lace’s Farmer. 
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A Batch of Timely Farm Notes. 
Kditor of The Progressive Farmer: 

There is an interesting side light 
on the issuance of the recent bulle- 
tin by the Department of Agricul- 
ture on Goats in the United States. 
Some weeks ago the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics issued some figures showing 
our enormous annual importations 
of goat skins, amounting to $25,000,- 
000 a year. The publication of these 
figures with accompanying comments 
indicating that here was an excellent 
opportunity for the investment of 
capital which would result in the 
building up of another great Ameri- 
can industry, resulted in a flood of 
inquiries to the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. The Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry was kept busy answering let- 
ters advising prospective goat raisers 
to go slow, and this is the burden of 
the recent bulletin. While it is a 
fact that we do spend about $25,000,- 
000 a year for goat and kid skins, the 
animals furnishing them are raised 
abroad by such cheap labor that it is 
extremely questionable whether the 
industry offers much of a field for 
investment by the American farmer. 
This is an instance where the ma- 
chinery of the Department of Agri- 
culture is used to head off mistaken 
enthusiasm, which might result dis- 
astrously to those embarking on an 
enterprise without full knowledge of 
the facts. Such work is perhaps as 
important to the people as the ex- 
ploiting of new industries which are 
known to be profitable. 

TWO GOOD BOOKS PREPARING 


The Department of Agriculture 
has a horse book and a cow book, and 
its experts are now working on the 
preparation of a hog book, which, 
however, is yet some distance from 
the government printing office. 

I hear of another farmers’ bulle- 
tin which sounds well, although I 
have not yet seen the proof. It is to 
be along the lines of meat treatment 
on the farm—from the knife to the 
smoke house. Among a good many 
farmers the right curing of farm 
meats has become almost a lost art. 
It is a real pleasure to visit one of 
those old timey farms 
duced something of everything, cat- 


which pro- 
tle, sheep, hogs, and of course fowls. 
The delights of sausage making and 
trying out the lard and smoking the 
shoulders and hams and putting meat 
down in brine will always live in the 
mind of the boy on the farm who has 
helped at such work. 
A BULLETIN EVERY FARMER SHOULD 
HAVE. 


The Department of Agriculture 
has just issued a farmers’ bulletin 
(No. 181) on “Pruning.” The prun- 
ing of fruit trees is a subject to 
which the ordinary farmer who sets 
out a non-commercial orchard gives 
little attention, but it is an extremely 
important feature of fruit growing. 
Trees can be trained largely accord- 
ing to the orchardist’s desire, they 
can be so guided in their growth as 
to largely obviate splits and break- 
ages from wind storms, and fruit 
production can be to a considerable 
extent controlled by pruning. The 
bulletin is one of some thirty-five 





pages and discusses these various 
questions, the stimulation of growth, 
the rejuvenation of old trees, the ef- 
fect on the yield and the control of 
disease. A number of little illustra- 
tions convey the ideas graphically. 
The proper sawing of large limbs, 
protection of wounds and treatment 
of “hollow trunks” is discussed. One 
section of the bulletin makes specific 
suggestions regarding the pruning of 
various fruit trees, the apple, the 
peach, the pear, the plum, the cherry 
and so on, also pruning and training 
the grape, also the various berries, 
hedges and even shade trees. There 
is nothing particularly new set forth 
in this bulletin but it constitutes a 
compendium of very useful informa- 
tion and practical suggestions. It 
ean be obtained like other farmers’ 
bulletins, from members of Congress 
or from the Secretary of Agriculture. 
FREE SEED DISTRIBUTION. 


There is the usual preparation for 
the free seed distribution farce which 
Congress annually shoulders upon 
the Secretary of Agriculture. For 
years the Department has been try- 
ing to rid itself of this work, but 
Congress annually appropriates a 
large sum for the purchase of seeds 
and the sending out of between thir- 
ty and forty million packages. The 
free seed distribution should consti- 
tute trial packages of somewhat rare 
and untried seeds in those sections of 
the country which it is believed would 
be helped by the introduction of new 
crops; instead of this the farmers re- 
ceive the usual quota of cabbages, 
turnips, radishes and other things of 
the sort, in minute packages about 
sufficient for the planting of a win- 
dow garden. The scheme comes pret- 
ty near being a waste of good money 
appropriated by Congress for the 
purpose of allowing each member an 
opportunity of getting solid with his 
constituents. 

GUY E. MITCHELL. 


Washi, , D. C. 





Hogs Eating Chickens. 


In reply to a reader’s inquiry in 
regard to a remedy for hogs eating 
chickens, Dr. Tait Butler writes The 
Progressive Farmer as follows: 

“In reply to inclosed inquiry, I 
am compelled to state that I know 
of no way of breaking hogs of the 
habit of eating chickens when once 
formed. Good feeding, with variety 
of food, forming a properly balanced 
ration, may lessen the desire for 
“chicken,” and would no doubt have 
a tendency to prevent the formation 
of the bad habit, but when the taste 
for chickens is once well established, 
hogs are likely to continue to gratify 
it whenever the opportunity is offer- 
ed despite all efforts to restrain 
them.” 





Preliminary returns to the chief 
of the bureau of statistics of the De- 
partment of Agriculture on the pro- 
duction of corn in 1903 indicates a 
total of about 2,313,000 bushels, or 
an average of 25.8 bushels per acre, 
as compared with an average yield 
of 26.8 bushels one year ago. 





Soil-binding Grasses. 
Editor of Ther Pogressive Farmer: 


The “good roads” movement dur- 
ing the last few years has caused the 
building of many thousands of miles 
of graded country roads. In build- 
ing these roads, in order to secure a 
uniform grade it is necessary to cut 
through hills and raise embankments 
on low stretches. Such work is very 
costly yet in driving over these roads 
in many neighborhoods we find that 
within a year after the building the 
embankments are damaged by wash- 
ing to one-fourth or more of the orig- 
inal cost. This damage is to a large 
extent inexcusable, resulting from 
ignorance or carelessness of those re- 
sponsible for the preservation of the 
road after it has been built. 

We have a number of soil binding 
grasses and legumines which at a 
comparatively trifling cost can be 
made to cover rood embankments in 
a very short time, and which when 
once established will prevent damage 
by washing. Among such grasses we 
may name for the Cotton States, Ber- 
muda grass,‘Louisiana grass, red 
fescue grass, and white clover. For 
more northern regions where Bermu- 
da grass does not flourish we have 
Couch grass, red fescue, Annless 
brome, white clover, yellow trefoil 
and many species of the Desmo- 
diums. Where the soil is very sandy, 
and for preventing beach sands from 
blowing over cultivated land, we must 
employ grasses specially adapted for 
such soils. The best of these are the 
Lyme grasses, Spartinas, and Bitter 
Panie grass. The lupines are le- 
gumes likely to thrive on sandy soil. 
The best of these for this use is Lu- 
pinus perennis. 

All the plants herein named are 
hardy for the localities mentioned, 
and with careful preparation and 
fertilization they may be sown at any 
time of the year, or whenever the 
road is made. None of these grasses 
or legumes should be sown alone, for 
holding the soil. Sow a mixture of 
all, including always a good percen- 
tage of legumes which in addition 
to holding the soil will act as feeders 
for the grasses. Too much care can- 
not be exercised in securing good 
seed, since unless the seed is fresh 
and vigorous germination will be slow 
and much damage may be done be- 
fore the ground is covered. 

The seed bed should be made as 
fine as possible, and except in lime 
stone regions, a coating of water 
slaked lime should be raked in before 
the seed is sown. A good complete 
fertilizer containing easily soluble 
plant food should also be applied 
either before or just after the seed 
is sown. A good fertilizer for this 
purpose is as follows: 


Cotton-seed meal ..........800 tbs. 
Superphosphate ‘a0 tO The: 
Muriate of potash .........500 tbs. 


Mix and apply at rate of 600 to 
1,000 pounds per acre. 
GERALD McCARTHY, 
Botanist, N. C. Department of Agri- 
culture. 





“A man, Philpotts, is never beaten, 
till he has said in his heart, ‘I am 
beaten.’ ”—“Sir Christopher.” 


North Carolina Farming Notes. 


Roanoke-Chowan Times: The price 
of cotton is not likely to go below 
eight cents for a year. As it cost 
only five cents per pound to produce 
cotton, our farmers can raise at 
least one more crop at a profit. 

* # & 

Tarboro Southerner: The Alliance 
should celebrate its renaissance with 
a peanut factory. Even ten cent cot- 
ton or more should not blind them 
to the pressing need of such a fac- 
tory which will place the producer 
independent of the peanut trust. 

*& * * 

Wilson Times: Good lots of to- 
bacco are selling a great deal better 
on our market. One warehouse last 
week made an average of ten cents 
for its entire sale, and several lots 
averaged from fifteen to twenty cents 
per pound. The common grades are 
up some, though there is not much 
improvement in price for them. 

* * * 

Col. Olds: The prosperitv of the 
famers, in this section at least, is 
very evident. The diversification of 
crops is the prime cause. A farmer, 
who is not a truck-grower, who lives 
a few miles from Raleigh, says he has 
fifteen things to sell, and called them 
over, as follows: Wheat, oats, corn, 
cotton, tobacco, peas, fodder, shucks, 
sweet potatoes, Irish potatoes, cab- 
bage, turnips, peanuts and pump- 
kins. He added that he had hogs and 
poultry also for sale. 

x * * 

Monroe folks who have been try- 
ing to grow pecan trees may take 
courage. This morning Mrs. R. V. 
Houston sent to the Journal office 
a handful of full grown green pe- 
eans which she has grown in her 
gatden. Mrs. Houston’s tree is six 
years old and fruited heavily this 
year. Mr. Houston is so well pleased 
with Mrs. Houston’s success that he 
has put out an orchard of seventy- 
five pecan trees at his country home. 
—Monroe Journal. 

* # & 

One thing is sure: never will the 
resources of North Carolina be thor- 
oughly developed until cultivated 
brain takes it in charge. There is a 
wide scope—the minerals, the vast 
forest timbers, and the farming in- 
terest; the diversity of crops and the 
manner of their cultivation at half 
the cost of the present day. The 
idea of a man failing at all other 
professions and thinking himself an 
expert on the farm is a mistake.— 
R. R. Moore, Guilford Co., N. C. 

* * * 

Kinston Free Press: Mr. Frank 
Hartsfield returned this morning 
from Caldwell, Tex., and reports a 
distressing state of circumstancees 
in the cotton section of that great 
State resulting from the destructive 
boll weevil. Mr. Hartsfield says the 
farmers there are almost in despair 
about it, and see no remedy as yet 
whereby they can get rid of the little 
destroyer. He says the crop condi- 
tions here are much better than in 
the most fertile portions of Texas 
because of the damage done to cotton 
by the boll weevil. 
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THE MEXICAN COTTON BOLL 
WEEVIL. 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture Describes the Pest’s Habits 
and the Damage It Has Caused this 
Season. 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture has just issued the fol- 
lowing special press bulletin on the 
Mexican cotton boll weevil, and in 
view of the widespread interest in the 
subject, we are glad to lay the official 
opinion of the Department before the 
readers of The Progressive Farmer: 

The most serious menace that the 
cotton plapters of the South have 
ever been compelled to face is the 
Mexican boll weevil, which is ravag- 
ing the cotton fields of Texas. The 
weevil has not been found outside 
that State except in the 
which oceurred in August at 


instance 
the 
Louisiana Sugar Experiment Station 
at Audubon Park in the environs of 
New Orleans. 
cumstances have led the Louisiana 
authorities to the conviction that the 


In that case the cir- 


pests were purposely placed in the 
cotton plots by some interested per- 
son. The station authorities prompt- 
ly destroyed all the cotton of the ex- 
perimental plots by picking the fal- 
len fruit, uprooting and burning the 
plants, and subsequently plowed and 
flooded the land after it had been 
thoroughly sprayed with crude petro- 
leum. As there are no cotton fields 
within 10 miles of Audubon park, and 
several examinations by the station 
entomologist failed to reveal any 
weevils, it is very probable that the 
colony was completely exterminated. 
NATURE OF THE PEST 

The difficulties in the way of con- 
trolling the boll weevil lie as much in 
its habits and manner of work as in 
the peculiar industrial conditions in- 
volved in the production of the sta- 
ple in the Southern States. The wee- 
vil lives in all stages, except the ima- 
go, within the fruit of the plant well 
protected from any poison that may 
be applied, and in that stage takes 
food only by inserting its beak within 
the substance of the plant. It is re- 
markably free from the attacks of 
parasites and diseases, occupies but 
fourteen days for development from 
eggs to adult, and the progeny of a 
single pair in a season may reach 
134,000,000 of individuals. 

The weevil adapts itself to climatic 
conditions to the extent that the egg 
stage alone in November may occupy 
as much time as all the immature 
stages together in July or August. 
These factors combine to make it one 
of the most difficult insects to con- 
trol. 

THE MONEY LOSS TO SOUTHERN 

FARMERS. 


The territory at present affected 
by the boll weevil is entirely in Tex- 
as. The nearest the 
immediate 


vicinity of Timpson, 25 miles away. 


approach to 
Louisiana line is in the 


The nearest approach to Shreveport 
is in Wood County, about 100 miles 
distant. On the north it has been 
found in the vicinity of Sherman just 
south of the Red River. In the re- 


gion between the latitude of Green- 


Cd 





ville and the Red River the weevil is 
only seatteringly present and_ has 
caused no general damage. It will 
require nearly two years for it to 
reach such numbers as to materially 
reduce the normal production. Al- 
though many conditions make it very 
difficult to reduce to figures the dam- 
age caused by the weevil, calcula- 
tions made in the Division of Ento- 
mology of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, based upon statements 
showing the production of cotton in 
10 leading counties in Texas when 
the boll weevil was absent and when 
it was present, and showing the in- 
crease in 10 other counties when the 
weevil was absent at both similar pe- 
riods, appear to justify the estimate 
that the total damage caused by the 
insect is about 50 per cent. Upon 
that basis the Texas planters have 
suffered a loss of $15,000,000 during 
the present season, and this estimate, 
it is stated, agrees with those of con- 
servative cotton statisticians. As the 
normal cotton crop of the United 
States is estimated to represent a 
value of $500,000,000 the probable ul- 
timate damage, when the pest has be- 
come spread over the entire cotton 
belt, providing nothing were done to 
check it, would be in the neighbor- 
hood of $250,000,000 annually. 

Nevertheless there are conditions 
at work that seem to indicate that 
planters in weevil regions are grad- 
ually adopting changes in their sys- 
tem of producing the staple that have 
a tendency to avoid damage. 


WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE. 


The work of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture with the boll weevil 
consists of field experiments and lab- 
oratory investigations. Mr. W. D. 
Hunter, of the Division of Entomol- 
ogy, assisted by 


several entomolo- 


gists, has charge of the  investiga- 
tions in Texas, and Mr. E. A. 


Schwarz of the Division has conduct- 
ed studies in Cuba. The field work 
comprises tracts of cotton grown in 
such manner as to constitute demon- 
strations of the means necessary in 
order that the staple may be pro- 
duced profitably in spite of the 
weevil. These fields are located in 
six different points representing the 
five regions in Texas, which, by rea- 
son of variation in climate and soil, 
constitute as many distinet cotton 
districts. In these fields every expe- 
dient that has been found to be use- 
ful in avoiding damage by the weevil 
is being tried. The work of the Di- 
vision of Entomology during the sea- 
son of 1902 demonstrated that it is 
possible to produce cotton profitably 
in spite of the weevil; the work of 
the present season shows this again 
under different conditions of climate 
and soil, and in addition furnishes 
practical demonstration of the value 
of the recommendations of Division 
to planters at six different points in 
the State. In the laboratory the life 
history of the pest is being carefully 
investigated. In addition, our Mr. 
Schwarz has spent several months of 
the present year in Cuba, studying 
the manner in which natural condi- 
tions, whether of parasites, diseases, 





climatic conditions, or of bringing 
about a degree of resistance on the 
part of the plant, control the insect 
where it has existed as an enemy of 
the cotton plant for a much longer 
period than in the United States. He 
found what he supposes to be the 
original food plant of the insect in 
the “Algodon de Rinon” or Kidney 
Cotton of that island. He failed to 
discover any parasites at all and did 
not succeed in finding any important 
tendency towards immunity on the 
part of the five distinct 
studied. 

WILL COVER THE COTTON BELT 


varieties 


The steady extension of the terri- 
tory affected by the weevil year by 
year until the northern boundary is 
far north of the center of cotton pro- 
duction in the United States has con- 
vineed all observers that it will even- 
tually be distributed all over the cot- 
ton belt. Although its progress has 
been comparatively slow during the 
time it has been in Texas, it has dis- 
played no tendency toward dying out. 

The fact that several European 
governments are sending agents to 
this country to procure seed to be 
used in experiments in producing the 
fiber in their colonies calls attention 
to the probability that the weevil may 
be carried to remote portions of the 
globe. Although the insect does not, 
except accidentally, hibernate within 
the hull of the seed, every seed house 
attached to a gin in the infested ter- 
ritory harbors many that are brought 
in from the fields in’ seed cotton. 
They crawl into the seed bins as they 
would crawl anywhere for protection. 
All danger could easily be avoided by 
fumigation of the seed or by leaving 
it sacked in storave rooms isolated 
from new cotton for a year previous 
to shipment. 


NO DIRECT MEANS ©F FIGHTING IT 


The work of the Division of Ento- 
mology has demonstrated that no di- 
rect or specific means, such as poi- 
sons, will ever be of much avail in 
fighting the weevil and that there is 
little hope for the artificial propa- 
gation of diseases or in obtaining a 
variety that is in any sense resistant. 
Experiments, however, with cultural 
methods have been highly suecessful 
and have obviated the necessity of 
looking to direct ones. 

The cultural methods consist of re- 
ducing the number of the pests in the 
fall by early destruction of the plants 
and in hastening the maturity of the 
crop the following spring by every 
means available. Fall destruction 
consists of plowing up and burning 
the plants as soon as the pests have 
multiplied to such an extent as to 
render the picking of any more cot- 
ton doubtful. Under normal condi- 
tions this should occur some time in 
October. The benefits resulting from 
this process are threefold. Many 
weevils are actually killed, the devel- 
opment of several of the so-called 
broods is prevented, thus further re- 
ducing the number which goes into 
hibernation, and, moreover, the hiber- 
nating season, during which many 
causes bring about a_ considerable 
mortality, is lengthened. 

While this apparently causes a loss 





of the top crop, it is not a loss when 
the other recommendations of the Di- 
vision of Entomology are followed. 
A crop can be obtained which will ma- 
ture before the weevils have an op- 
portunity to do considerable damage, 
and this is brought about by the use 
of a rapid-growing variety accom- 
plished by the planting of northern 
seed. This must be planted early 
when the season permits; the rows 
must be planted at a somewhat wider 
distance than has been the practice, 
and a thordtgh cultivation of the 
crop must follow. In this way it has 
been shown the past season that from 
a half bale to a bale per acre can be 
cropped in territory where under the 
old system one-tenth of a bale more 
or less is secured with difficulty. 

By these methods it is: possible to 
produce the staple at a margin of 
profit that will compare favorably 
with that realized in the production 
of most of the staple crops of the 
United States, even though the large 
yields of cotton oecasionally gained 
in earlier years seem no longer pos- 
sible in the districts affected by the 
weevil. 





Soil-Inoculation. 


‘A good many farmers are disposed 
to laugh at the idea of soil-inocula- 
tion to enable it to grow clover and 
other legumes. They regard it as a 
of scientific fad. Look here, 
my conservative and_ old-fashioned 
friend, you had better take some les- 
sons from your wife. We suspect 
that she knows a_ good deal more 
than you do. 
When she told you yesterday to get 
her two cents’ worth of compressed 
yeast when you went to town, she had 
inoculation in her mind. She intend- 
ed to inoculate a batch of dough with 
the bacteria of yeast. We have not 
the slightest doubt that inoculation 
would be suecessful, and still less 
doubt that if she had not been prac- 
ticing this ever since you were mar- 
ried you would have been a very bad 
dyspeptie by this time, and possibly 
in your grave. The yeast is simply 
bacteria, and when vou laugh at the 
United States Government sending 
out bacteria in cotton in a bottle 
corked up tight, remember that it is 


sort 


about inoculation 


doing just what your wife has been 
doing all these years in order to 


health and comfort. 
She sends for this yeast only when 
she is out of bacteria at home. She 
could just as well save some of the 
raised dough, and thus keep bacteria 
in stock, as not, but now that the 
bacteria is kept in stock by the stores 
she thinks it better for you to pay 
two cents, and thus save her the trou- 
ble. 

Possibly you have a pond on your 
place that has been recently drained, 
and is full of peat. You have not 
been able to grow anything on it 
this summer. Suppose you take a 
wagon-load of horse manure, and 
scatter it over that pond. For what, 
you say? Simply to inoculate it with 
another kind of germ altogether—a 
germ that promotes the , decay of 
vegetable matter. Try it.—Wal- 
lace’s Farmer. 
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A Batch of Timely Farm Notes. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

There is an interesting side light 
on the issuance of the recent bulle- 
tin by the Department of Agricul- 
ture on Goats in the United States. 
Some weeks ago the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics issued some figures showing 
our enormous annual importations 
of goat skins, amounting to $25,000,- 
000 a year. The publication of these 
figures with accompanying comments 
indicating that here was an excellent 
opportunity for the investment of 
eapital which would result in the 
building up of another great Ameri- 
can industry, resulted in a flood of 
inquiries to the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. The Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry was kept busy answering let- 
ters advising prospective goat raisers 
to go slow, and this is the burden of 
the recent bulletin. While it is a 
fact that we do spend about $25,000,- 
000 a year for goat and kid skins, the 
animals furnishing them are raised 
abroad by such cheap labor that it is 
extremely questionable whether the 
industry offers much of a field for 
investment by the American farmer. 
This is an instance where the ma- 
chinery of the Department of Agri- 
culture is used to head off mistaken 
enthusiasm, which might result dis- 
astrously to those embarking on an 
enterprise without full knowledge of 
the facts. Such work is perhaps as 
important to the people as the ex- 
ploiting of new industries which are 
known to be profitable. 

TWO GOOD BOOKS PREPARING 


The Department of Agriculture 
has a horse book and a cow book, and 
its experts are now working on the 
preparation of a hog book, which, 
however, is yet some distance from 
the government printing office. 

I hear of another farmers’ bulle- 
tin which sounds although I 
have not yet seen the proof. It is to 
be along the lines of meat treatment 
on the farm—from the knife to the 
smoke house. 


well, 


Among a good many 
farmers the right curing of farm 
meats has become almost a lost art. 
It is a real pleasure to visit one of 
those old timey farms 
duced something of everything, cat- 


which pro- 
tle, sheep, hogs, and of course fowls. 
The delights of sausage making and 
trying out the lard and smoking the 
shoulders and hams and putting meat 
down in brine will always live in the 
mind of the boy on the farm who has 
helped at such work. 
A BULLETIN EVERY FARMER SHOULD 
HAVE. 


The Department of Agriculture 
has just issued a farmers’ bulletin 
(No. 181) on “Pruning.” The prun- 
ing of fruit trees is a subject to 
which the ordinary farmer who sets 
out a non-commercial orchard gives 
little attention, but it is an extremely 
important feature of fruit growing. 
Trees can be trained largely accord- 
ing to the orchardist’s desire, they 
can be so guided in their growth as 
to largely obviate splits and break- 
ages from wind storms, and fruit 
production can be to a considerable 
extent controlled by pruning. The 
bulletin is one of some thirty-five 





pages and discusses these various 
questions, the stimulation of growth, 
the rejuvenation of old trees, the ef- 
fect on the yield and the control of 
disease. A number of little illustra- 
tions convey the ideas graphically. 
The proper sawing of large limbs, 
protection of wounds and treatment 
of “hollow trunks” is discussed. One 
section of the bulletin makes specific 
suggestions regarding the pruning of 
various fruit trees, the apple, the 
peach, the pear, the plum, the cherry 
and so on, also pruning and training 
the grape, also the various berries, 
hedges and even shade trees. There 
is nothing particularly new set forth 
in this bulletin but it constitutes a 
compendium of very useful informa- 
tion and practical suggestions. It 
can be obtained like other farmers’ 
bulletins, from members of Congress 
or from the Secretary of Agriculture. 
FREE SEED DISTRIBUTION. 


There is the usual preparation for 
the free seed distribution farce which 
Congress annually shoulders upon 
the Secretary of Agriculture. For 
years the Department has been try- 
ing to rid itself of this work, but 
Congress annually appropriates a 
large sum for the purchase of seeds 
and the sending out of between thir- 
ty and forty million packages. The 
free seed distribution should consti- 
tute trial packages of somewhat rare 
and untried seeds in those sections of 
the country which it is believed would 
be helped by the introduction of new 
crops; instead of this the farmers re- 
ceive the usual quota of cabbages, 
turnips, radishes and other things of 
the sort, in minute packages about 
sufficient for the planting of a win- 
dow garden. The scheme comes pret- 
ty near being a waste of good money 
appropriated by Congress for the 
purpose of allowing each member an 
opportunity of getting solid with his 
constituents. 

GUY E. MITCHELL. 

Washington, D. C. 





Hogs Eating Chickens. 

In reply to a reader’s inquiry in 
regard to a remedy for hogs eating 
chickens, Dr. Tait Butler writes The 
Progressive Farmer as follows: 

“In reply to inelosed inquiry, I 
am compelled to state that I know 
of no way of breaking hogs of the 
habit of eating chickens when once 
formed. Good feeding, with variety 
of food, forming a properly balanced 
ration, may lessen the desire for 
“chicken,” and would no doubt have 
a tendency to prevent the formation 
of the bad habit, but when the taste 
for chickens is once well established, 
hogs are likely to continue to gratify 
it whenever the opportunity is offer- 
ed despite all efforts to restrain 
them.” 





Preliminary returns to the chief 
of the bureau of statistics of the De- 
partment of Agriculture on the pro- 
duction of corn in 1903 indicates a 
total of about 2,313,000 bushels, or 
an average of 25.8 bushels per acre, 
as compared with an average yield 
of 26.8 bushels one year ago. 





Soil-binding Grasses. 
Editor of Ther Pogressive Farmer: 


The “good roads” movement dur- 
ing the last few years has caused the 
building of many thousands of miles 
of graded country roads. In build- 
ing these roads, in order to secure a 
uniform grade it is necessary to cut 
through hills and raise embankments 
on low stretches. Such work is very 
costly yet in driving over these roads 
in many neighborhoods we find that 
within a year after the building the 
embankments are damaged by wash- 
ing to one-fourth or more of the orig- 
inal cost. This damage is to a large 
extent inexcusable, resulting from 
ignorance or carelessness of those re- 
sponsible for the preservation of the 
road after it has been built. 

We have a number of soil binding 
grasses and legumines which at a 
comparatively trifling cost can be 
made to cover rood embankments in 
a very short time, and which when 
once established will prevent damage 
by washing. Among such grasses we 
may name for the Cotton States, Ber- 
muda grass,‘Louisiana grass, red 
fescue grass, and white clover. For 
more northern regions where Bermu- 
da grass does not flourish we have 
Couch grass, red fescue, Annless 
brome, white clover, yellow trefoil 
and many species of the Desmo- 
diums. Where the soil is very sandy, 
and for preventing beach sands from 
blowing over cultivated land, we must 
employ grasses specially adapted for 
such soils. The best of these are the 
Lyme grasses, Spartinas, and Bitter 
Panie grass. The lupines are le- 
gumes likely to thrive on sandy soil. 
The best of these for this use is Lu- 
pinus perennis. 

All the plants herein named are 
hardy for the localities mentioned, 
and with careful preparation and 


fertilization they may be sown at any: 


whenever the 
None of these grasses 
or legumes should be sown alone, for 
holding the soil. Sow a mixture-of 
all, including always a good percen- 
tage of legumes which in addition 


time of the year, or 
road is made. 


to holding the soil will act as feeders 
for the grasses. Too much care can- 
not be exercised in securing good 
seed, since unless the seed is fresh 
and vigorous germination will be slow 
and much damage may be done be- 
fore the ground is covered. 

The seed bed should be made as 
fine as possible, and except in lime 
stone regions, a coating of water 
slaked lime should be raked in before 
the seed is sown. A good complete 
fertilizer containing easily soluble 
plant food should also be applied 
either before or just after the seed 
is sown. A good fertilizer for this 
purpose is as follows: 


Cotton-seed meal ..........800 tbs. 
Superphosphate «ea 200 IDE. 
Muriate of potash .........500 tbs. 


Mix and apply at rate of 600 to 
1,000 pounds per acre. 
GERALD McCARTHY, 
Botanist, N. C. Department of Agri- 
culture. 





“A man, Philpotts, is never beaten, 
till he has said in his heart, ‘I am 
beaten.’ ”—“Sir Christopher.” 


North Carolina Farming Notes. 


Roanoke-Chowan Times: The price 
of cotton is not likely to go below 
eight cents for a year. As it cost 
only five cents per pound to produce 
eotton, our farmers can raise at 
least one more crop at a profit. 

* & & 

Tarboro Southerner: The Alliance 
should celebrate its renaissance with 
a peanut factory. Even ten cent cot- 
ton or more should not blind them 
to the pressing need of such a fac- 
tory which will place the producer 
independent of the peanut trust. 

* * * 

Wilson Times: Good lots of to- 
bacco are selling a great deal better 
on our market. One warehouse last 
week made an average of ten cents 
for its entire sale, and several lots 
averaged from fifteen to twenty cents 
per pound. The common grades are 
up some, though there is not much 
improvement in price for them. 

* * * 

Col. Olds: The prosperitv of the 
famers, in this section at least, is 
very evident. The diversification of 
crops is the prime cause. A farmer, 
who is not a truck-grower, who lives 
a few miles from Raleigh, says he has 
fifteen things to sell, and called them 
over, as follows: Wheat, oats, corn, 
cotton, tobacco, peas, fodder, shucks, 
sweet potatoes, Irish potatoes, cab- 
bage, turnips, peanuts and pump- 
kins. He added that he had hogs and 
poultry also for sale. 

* & *# 

Monroe folks who have been try- 
ing to grow pecan trees may take 
courage. This morning Mrs. R. V. 
Houston sent to the Journal office 
a handful of full grown green pe- 
eans which she has grown in her 
garden. Mrs. Houston’s tree is six 
years old and fruited heavily this 
year. Mr. Houston is so well pleased 
with Mrs. Houston’s success that he 
has put out an orchard of seventy- 
five pecan trees at his country home. 
—Monroe Journal. 

*% * * 

One thing is sure: never will the 
resources of North Carolina be thor- 
oughly until cultivated 
brain takes it in charge. There is a 
wide scope—the minerals, the vast 


developed 


forest timbers, and the farming in- 
terest; the diversity of crops and the 
manner of their cultivation at half 
the cost of the present day. The 
idea of a man failing at all other 
professions and thinking himself an 
expert on the farm is a mistake.— 


R. R. Moore, Guilford Co., N. C. 


* *# # 
Kinston Free Press: Mr. Frank 
Hartsfield returned this morning 


from Caldwell, Tex., and reports a 
distressing state of circumstancees 
in the cotton section of that great 
State resulting from the destructive 
boll weevil. Mr. Hartsfield says the 
farmers there are almost in despair 
about it, and see no remedy as yet 
whereby they can get rid of the little 
destroyer. He says the crop condi- 
tions here are much better than in 
the most fertile portions of Texas 
because of the damage done to cotton 





by the boll weevil. 
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GENERAL NEWS 


‘The Lesser Events of Last’ Week. — 








The city of Santo Domingo was 
surrendered to the Revolutionists. 

It is denied that American mis- 
sionaries in Colombia are in danger 
of being assaulted. 

A Senate committee will go to Cu- 
ba to take testimony regarding the 
conduct of General Wood. 

Senator Dietrich, of Nebraska, ar- 
rived at Omaha to stand trial on a 
charge of receiving a bribe. 

Fifteen or twenty Civil War veter- 
ans in the army are soon to be made 
brigadier-generals and retired. 

Emperor William has directed the 
German authorities to officially rec- 
ognize the republic of Panama. 

The Senate agreed to vote on the 
bill making effective the Cuban Reci- 
procity treaty on December 16th. 


Seven prominent citizens of South- 
ern Georgia were indicted in the 
Federal Court at Savannah for peo- 
nage. 

The Free Land League opened the 
campaign against the Chamberlain 
proposals with a great meeting in 
London. 

It is thought the Senate sub-com- 
mittee investigating the case of 
General Wood will not go to Cuba 
before March. 


A conference was held at _ the 
White House looking to the adoption 
of measures for the extermination of 
the cotton boll weevil. 


At a conference at the White 
House an agreement was reached be- 
tween the warring Republican fac- 
tions of New York State. 


Mrs. Philo 8S. Bennett took an ap- 
peal in her suit against Mr. W. J. 
Bryan and will oppose his acting as 
executor of her husband’s will. 


Turkey was warned by Russia and 
Austria that unless the reforms were 
earried out in Macedonia at once the 
Powers would take charge of them. 


Three hundred Moros were killed 
and many wounded in a fight lasting 
five days with American troops in 
Jolo; six Americans were wounded. 


No proposition to adjourn the ex- 
tra session of Congress will be en- 
tertained by the House until the Sen- 
ate either passes or rejects the Cu- 


ban bill. 


The Republicans of the Senate 
completed their committee assign- 
ments, Mr. Hanna succeeding Mr. 
Morgan as chairman of the Canal 
Committee. 


General Holguin, one of the Col- 
ombian commissioners, made a spe- 
cial plea to the Panamaians, but was 
told negotiations cannot begin until 
Colombia recognizes the new repub- 
lie. 

Grover Cleveland, in a letter to 
St. Clair McKelway, editor of the 
Brooklyn Eagle, announced his posi- 
tive determination not to accept a 
nomination for President of the 
United States. The letter was writ- 
ten last Wednesday from Princeton, 
and in it Mr. Cleveland says that his 
determination is unalterable and 
conclusive, 





The Newly Discovered Sayings of Christ. 


Egypt is the burying ground of 
history. When the Israelites mur- 
mured against Moses, it was a bitter 
piece of sarcasm, “Were there no 
graves in Egypt?’ Graves in Egypt 
—there are nothing but graves. The 
Egyptian feast was marked with the 
ceremony of parading in mummy 
before the guests that all might be 
reminded of the fact of death and 
burial. The arts of Egyptian civi- 
lization culminated in burial, in the 
embalming of the dead body, in the 
monuments which, with all their 
hoary centuries still look down upon 
the traveler. And this passion for 
the preservation of relics for subse- 
quent generations was shared even 
by the Egyptian Christians of the 
first centuries. The dry climate of 
Egypt, in which even so frail and 
perishable an object as the papyrus, 
the ancient Egyptian paper, can be 
preserved, has helpéd in the handing 
down of the early records of the 
Christian era to our own time. 

In the season of 1896-7, Messrs. 
Hunt and Grenfell, two celebrated 
English authorities on Egyptian an- 
tiquities, unearthed the oldest known 
manuscript of the Greek gospels. 
We have seen some fragments of it 
in the University of Pennsylvania, 
and they can be easily deciphered 
now. The date of this manuscript 
is put at 150 A. D., by some experts. 
But there was even a more startling 
discovery made at the same time, 
that of some of the sayings of Christ, 
ealled “Logia,” eight in number, 
which were not included in our gos- 
pels. 
not recorded in the gospels, “Remem- 
ber the words of the Lord Jesus, how 
He said, ‘It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.’ ” 


Paul quotes one such saying, 


It is probable that there were many 
such sayings treasured up in the 
minds of the disciples and handed 
down to another generation, though 
with the faults and inaccuracies of 
such verbal transmission, which the 
gospels, being written records and 
contemporaneous _ records, 
One of these Logia was, 
“Cleave the wood and ye shall find 
Me. Lift the stone and there am 
I‘—which Henry Van Dyke inter- 
prets to mean, that the laborer in 
whatever employment find 
Christ in his work. 


would 
avoid. 


may 


But Saturday afternoon the Asso- 
ciated Press dispatches bore the news 
of another rich find, this time by 
Dr. Grenfell and Dr. William C. 
Winslow, of Boston, A large num- 
ber of these Logia have been un- 
earthed, apparently addressed to 
Thomas the Apostle, and all begin- 
ning. “Jesus saith.” The transla- 
tion of these precious relies of the 
early Christian era is awaited by the 
Christian world with much interest. 
Some of them that have been publish- 
ed are the variations of what we al- 
ready had in the Four Gospels. For 
instance, “Ye have hidden the key of 
knowledge, ye entered not yourselves, 
and to them that were entering in, 
ye did not open.” But this is some- 
thing new: When the disciples ask- 
ed Christ when His kingdom would 





be realized on earth, He said: “When 
ye return to the state of innocence 
that existed before the fall.” 

The authenticity of these sayings 
is a question for the scholars to set- 
tle, what the probabilities are that 
they can be traced back to Jesus 
Himself. But the news that there 
has been given to the world what 
may prove to be a new message from 
the lips of the Son of Man, is easily 
the most important news of the 
year.—Charlotte News. 





Our Washington Letter. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer : 


Events in Panama are progressing 
rapidly. The canal treaty has been 
sent to the isthmus, and ratification 
by the people of the new republic is 
practically assured. China, France 
and Germany recognized the 
republic of Panama, and as soon as 
the question of the division of Col- 
ombia’s debt is settled, the other 
powers will also recognize the new 
government. General Reyes, of Col- 
ombia, is on his way to Washington, 
with the forlorn hope of reaching an 
agreement whereby Panama may be 
saved to Colombia, even if it is neces- 
sary to annex the latter government 
to the new republic, with the capital 
on the isthmus. The people of Pan- 
ama would not agree to this as they 
could be outvoted by the Colom- 
bians on every question. Colombia 
seconds her prosposals by threats to 
raise 100,000 men 
“Boer War.” 

THE PANAMA CANAL. 


have 


and declare a 


Panama affairs were discussed in 
the Senate. When the announcement 
by the Committee on Committees 
was made, that Senator Morgan was 
to be sueceeded by Senator Hanna 
as chairman of the Committee on 
Inter-oceanie Canals, Senator Mor- 
gan rose and delivered a bitter attack 
upon the administration of President 
Roosevelt. The speech took up the 
greater part of two sessions of the 
Senate and before it was over the 
Senator had to request the privilege 
of finishing from his seat. In de- 
claring that President McKinley fa- 
vored the Nicaraguan route, the Ala- 
bama Senator became involved in a 
dispute with his rival, in canal af- 
fairs, Senator Hanna, in which the 
latter denied that President McKin- 
ley had any preference between the 
routes. Senator Morgan was very 
sarcastic in his speech, using many 
times the President’s favorite words, 
“clean” and “decent,” and referring 
to the new Panama minister as 
“somebody from Panama” whose only 
authority was contained in a tele- 
gram received from a revolutionary 
junta. He accused the President of 
disobeying the orders of the Senate, 
contained in the Spooner act; of 
breaking faith with his pledge to 
carry out the policy of McKinley; 
of aiding the revolution in Panama, 
and of personal ambition to get all 
the credit for the building of the 
canal. 

“Has the President any excuse,” 
he asked, “for his failure to earry in- 
to effect the agreement with Nicara- 
gua and Costa Rica, unless it be re- 





sentment toward Colombia and grat- 
ification of personal ambition which 
the law deprives him of further pow- 
er to indulge? Whatever the incen- 
tive, he will fail to carry the people 
with him n his wild and inexcusable 
raid.” 
CUBAN AFFAIRS, 


Cuban affairs were the subject of 
an interesting debate in the Senate, 
brought about by a resolution, intro- 
duced by Senator Newlands, Demo- 
erat, of Nevada, in which Cuba was 
invited to enter the American Union 
as a State wth Porto Rico annexed 
to it as a county. Senators Lodge, 
Hale, and O. H. Platt opposed the 
resolution, chiefly on the ground that 
it would arouse the suspicion that 
this country was trying to annex 
Latin-American territory and that 
an invitation, under the circum- 
stances, would seem equivalent to a 
command. 

Mr. Newlands supported his reso- 
luton by declaring that Cuba would 
gain greatly by free trade with the 
United States and that the loan 
which she was about to make, could 
be raised easier and cheaper if her 
bonds were guaranteed by the United 
States. The Spanish population and 
many business interests of Cuba fa- 
vored annexation, but when Presi- 
dent Palma was interview on the res- 
olution, he said that although Cuba 
was very grateful to this country, she 
had no desire for annexation and was 
progressing very well as she was. In 
Porto Rico the resolution was dis- 
cussed, and it appears that the in- 
habitants of the islands have no de- 
sire to be joined to Cuba as a coun- 
ty. No doubt they aspire to become 
a State themselves some day, and 
believe their prospects would be les- 
sened by becoming a _ province of 
Cuba. 

The speeches of the three Republi- 
can Senators indicated a concerted 
attempt to oppose the resolution, and 
it is said that the object was to 
allay the suspicions of the South 
American countries at the present 
moment when affairs in Panama are 
so eritical. Senator Platt, who was 
the author of the famous amend- 
ment which was incorporated in the 
Cuban constitution, declared: “I 
think that our relations with Cuba 
have been misunderstood. I do not 
think we are exercising any protec- 
tive power over Cuba. I do not think 
that we have even consituted our- 
selves the guardian of Cuba and 
made Cuba _ our ward.” Senator 
Lodge said he was opposed to island 
States, and that we had all the con- 
trol of Cuba in a military and politi- 
eal point of view that we could de- 
sire. In the course of his remarks, 
he said he hoped that all the Euro- 
pean flags on this continent would 
follow that of Spain to Europe. 

A. B. M. 

Washington, D. C., Nov. 28, 1903. 





Kindness has two parts: (1) Un- 
willingness to cause needless pain, 
either of body or of mind; this is the 
negative part. (2) Wish and effort 
to add to the sum of joy; this is the 
positive part.—J. V. Blake. 
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STATE NEWS 


FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 
Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Cor- 
respondents and Exchanges. 











Dr. Cyrus Thompson, ex-Secretary 
of State, and well known in political 
circles in this State, will resume the 
practice of medicine soon at Jack- 
sonville. 

Red Springs Citizen: 
ment of lettuce from this market be- 
Mr. W. M. Roberts 
made the first shipment, and received 
$2.75 per basket. 

The Elizabeth City Economist is 
to be made a daily and will be pub- 
lished by the Economist Company. 
It will be Democratic in polities, 
and have for its mission the booming 
of Eastern Carolina. 


The ship- 


gan last week. 


In a closely contested election at 
Grifton Monday, for a dispensary, 
open saloons won by two majority, in 
a vote of 66 votes cast out of a reg- 
istered vote of 67 





32 for dispensary 
and 34 against dispensary. 

Warrants for seven new rural and 
three supplementary library were is- 
Pender 
1, Haywood 1, Alexander 2, Catawba 
1, Beaufort 1, Stanly 1, Robeson 1, 
and supplementary, Mitchell 1, Dur- 
ham 1, Cumberland 1. 


Asheville Citizen: It is gratifying 
to note that both of North Carolna’s 
Senators, while objecting to the ad- 
ministration’s method in Panama, 
have decided not to oppose the pro- 
posed treaty looking to the construc- 
tion of the Panama canal. 


sued last week as follows: 


On the recommendation of Indian 
Inspector Nessler, the Secretary of 
the Interior has removed H. W. 
Spray, superintendent of the Indian 
Training School for the East Chero- 
kees, near Whittier, on the ground 
of incompetency. J. Franklin House, 
supervisor of Indian schools, has as- 
sumed charge there temporarily. 


Salisbury dispateh: This after- 
noon Judge Allen granted the motion 
of the defense to continue the trial 
of the White brothers, charged with 
killing Russell Sherrill, until next 
term of court. The defendants re- 
main at liberty on bail, which was 
readilly given. Miss Annie Wihte, 
the young woman concerning whom 
Sherrill was killed, an important wit- 
ness for the defense, is now out of 
the State. 


Charlotte News: Our good friend, 
Dr. McIver, of Greensboro, or some 
friends of his acting for him, sent 
out a paragraph to some of the morn- 
ing papers, the other day, deploring 
the fact that Charlotte News had 
published his rumored resignation to 
accept the trusteeship of the Pea- 
body Fund. But the paragraph did 
not deny the truth of the rumor, 
strange to say. And the News might 
have gone farther and said that edu- 
cational gossip is handling the name 
of Superintendent Joyner as Dr. 
MclIver’s successor in the presidency 
of the State Normal and of Profes- 
sor Carlyle, of Wake Forest, as Sup- 
erintendent Joyner’s successor. 





New Bern Journal: The steamer 
on every trip takes out quite a num- 
ber of colored people, mostly wo- 
men, on their way to the North to 
work as house-servants. Hundreds 
have gone in the past few years, and 
the pity of it is, as a rule, they are 
of the best class of negroes, those 
that are industrious and_ steady. 
There are many lazy, worthless ones 
here to whom the city would feel 
pleased to say good-bye, but nothing 
short of an earthquake will ever in- 
duce them to depart. 


Sampson Democrat: Wednesday 
Sheriff Henderson, of the city court, 
assisted by several officers as special 
deputies, made a raid on the idle, 
loafing and vagrant, and in a few 
hours had the jail full. There were 
nineteen in all, more than the jail 


can accommodate this weather, and 


as soon as it is cleared, the officers 
will fill it again, unless the loafers 
leave this section. Phillipsburg, 
Unionville and Tifton will be urged. 
and loafers, white or black, had best 
move on or go to work. 


Goldsboro Cor. Post, 25th: 
sixty-seventh annual 
North Carolina Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
was convened in St. Paul church in 
this city ths morning, Bishop Warren 
A. Candler in the chair. The attend- 
ance at the opening session was un- 
usually large, nearly all the ministers 
and lay delegates being present. The 
presiding elders made their reports 
during the morning session and their 
characters were passed. The reports 
showed healthy conditions through- 
out the Conference. 


The 


session of the 


Raleigh Cor. Messenger: The Su- 
preme Court dismisses the petition 
to rehear the Seawell case. This 
affirms ‘this notable case. Seawell 
gets nearly $5,000 damages from the 
Seaboard Air Line Railway, because, 
while he was in its station at Shelby. 
having purchased a ticket and being 
about to take a train, he was pelted 
with eggs, the company’s agent there 
not interfering to prevent, but en- 
couraging the attack. Seawell was 
at the time the Republican-Populist 
nominee for Lieutenant-Governor 
and had just made a political speech 
at Shelby. 


Raleigh News and Observer: An 
excellent gentleman in North Caro- 
lina, now independent in ‘polities, 
says he is standing by Mr. Roosevelt 
in the Panama  onolicy because it 
commits the President to the recog- 
nition of secession as a right. “I be- 
lieved in secession in 1861, “and I 
am so glad to see a Republican Presi- 
dent virtually admit forty years af- 
ter that my position in 1861 was 
right, that I will forgive him of any 
irregularities in the Panama mat- 
ter.” 


Charlotte Observer: It seems that 
the Mecklenburg farmers are look- 
ing for still higher prices for their 
cotton crop, for the receipts have in- 
creased very little since the recent 
advance in prices. Well posted far- 
mers in the county and some of the 
cotton men of the city say that the 
crop in this county this year is from 





5,000 to 7,000 bales short, or less 
than 20,000 bales; the average re- 


ceipts being from 25,000 to 30,000" 


bales. Some farmers are selling their 
cotton as fast as they get it out, but 
some are holding it for the high 
prices they say must come. 


Reidville Review: It is said that 
the next done in double- 
tracking the Southern system, after 
the section between Washington and 
Orange is completed, which will prob- 
ably be about the first of the year, 
will be done between Danville and 
Charlotte, and this will probably not 
be completed until November or De- 
cember, 1904. The cost of laying 
this track is about $15,000 per mile. 
It is the intention of the road to 
double track those sections where the 
freight congestion shows that they 
are most needed, and to gradually 
connect them afterwards. 


Raleigh Times: Mr. W. J. Peele 
has returned to the city from Wil- 
mington, where he was elected presi- 
dent of the Historical Commission. 
The commission met in Warsaw, at 
the home of Rey. J. D. Hurham, and 
elected a 


work 


permanent organization 
with the following officers: W. J. 
Peele, president; R. W. D. Connor, 
secretary. The commission decided 
to offer three cash prizes of $100 
each for, first, the best North Caro- 
lina county history; sgcond, best bi- 
ographical sketch of a North Caro- 
linan, and third, for the best account 
of any deeade in North Carolina his- 
tory. 


Monroe Journal:: “I have just 
been thinking,” said Road Commis- 
sioner Thos. E. Williams Saturday, 
“that if there were bar-rooms in 
Monroe now, with cotton at eleven 
cents, there would be a great deal 
of drunkenness. The quietude that 
reigns on the public roads now is in 
striking contrast to the drunkenness 
and rowdyism that obtained a few 
years ago. It used to be dangerous 
to be on the public roads, especially 
after dark, on account of the reck- 
less driving and runaway teams 
caused by drunken drivers. You 
have only to look on the public roads 
to see the difference that has come 
over us.” 





Sympathy Beautifully Expressed. 


Regarding the suicide of the 19- 
year old son of Editor J. P. Caldwell, 
of the Charlotte Observer, Dr. A. J. 
McKelway, of the Charlotte News, 
did a bit of editorial writing which 
for fitness and beauty of expression 
is seldom surpassed in North Caro- 
lina. We give it herewith: 

“To say that this whole community 
sympathizes with Mr. J. P. Caldwell 
in the great sorrow that has come to 
him and his family is to put the mat- 
ter in feeble phrase. The whole 
reading public of North Carolina 
feels with him and for him in the 
death of his first-born son, his name- 
sake. And we only wish that we 
could find words to assure him of this 
profound and universal feeling of 
sympathy, that really shares his grief. 
It was said, in one of Ian McLaren’s 
books, on the death of a young lad, 





popular and well-beloved, ‘“There’s 
but one heart in Drumtochty, and 
it’s sair.” There is but one heart in 
Charlotte this day, and its sore. 

“And yet there are some of us 
who ean enter into the inner chamber 
of that grief, who have also seen a 
child, born of our body, flesh of our 
flesh, lying still in the last sleep. 
Through the ages there rings the cry 
of paternal agony, ‘Would God that 
I had died for thee, O, Absalom, my 
son, my son.’ 

“Beside the quiet dignity of death, 
the issues of life fade into insignifi- 
eance, the contentions of politics or 
of business, the strife of tongues. 
Human speech is poor and inade- 
quate in conveying the messages of 
hope and of comfort we would fain 
express. The familiar words of 
Holy Writ are best, Let not your 
heart be troubled— 


‘For the love of God is broader than 
the measure of man’s mind, 
And the heart of the Eternal is most 

wonderfully kind.’ ” 





NORTH CAROLINA DAY PROGRAM. 





Interesting Exercises for the Schools on 
Friday, December 18th. 


The programs for North Carolina 
Day, Friday, December 18th, have 
been issued, and are as follows: 

Prayer. 

Song—Old North State. 

Reading. 

1. The Early Explorers and Set- 
tlers of the Cape Fear, adapted from 
a speech of Alfred Waddell. 

2. Reading—Life Among the Early 
Cape Fear Settlers, from John 
Brickell. 

3. Recitation — The American 
Eagle, by Henry Jerome Stockard. 
_ 4. Dedication—The Pride of the 
Cape Fear, by George Davis. 

5. Reading—Mary Slocumb’s Ride, 
adapted from Mrs. Elliott. 

6. Recitation—The Light’ood Fire, 
by John Henry Boner. 

7. Declamation—The Men of the 
Cape Fear, by R. D. W. Connor. 

8. Reading—Rescue of Madame De 
Rossette, by James Sprunt. 

9. Recitation—Alamance, by S. W. 
Whiting. 

10. Reading—Blockading of 
Cape Fear, by James Sprunt. 

11. Recitation—Regret, by Chris- 
tian Reid. 

12. Resources of the Lower Cape 
Fear, adapted from North Carolina 
and Its Resources. 

13. Questions and Answers. 

14. Our Country, ’Tis of Thee. 

State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction J. Y. Joyner has notified 
all the county superintendents of the 
date, and asked them how many pro- 
grams they will need, so that every 


public school in the State may ob- 
serve the day. 





the 





Statesville Landmark: People in 
this end of the earth have little idea 
of the fish industry in Eastern North 
Carolina. The Coaster, a paper pub- 
lished at Morehead City, says the 
Bank of Carteret paid out $50,000 in 
one week recently to fishermen. And 
this is only one of many points where 
the fish industry is important, and it 
is by no means the most important 
point of the industry. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


Moonrise in the Pines.* 








The sultry day in ending, 
The clouds are fading away, 
Orange with purple is blending 
And purple is turning to gray; 
The gray grows darker and denser, 
Till it and the earth are one; 
A star swings out like a censer, 
And the brief warm night is be- 
gun. 


The brown moth floats and poises 
Life a leaf in the windless air; 
Aroused by insect noises 
The gray toad leaves his lair; 
Sounding the dusk depth quickly : 
The bull-bats fall and rise, 
And out of the grasses thickly 
Swarm glistering fire-flies. 


Now darkness, heavy oppression, 
And silent, completes the gloom. 
The breathless night is excessive 
With fragrance of perfume, 
For the land enmeshed and &blaze 
With vines that blossom and trail, 
Embanking the traveled ways 
And festooning the fences of rail. 


Afar in the Southern sky 
Heat-lightning flares and glows, 
Vividly tinting the clouds that lie 
At rest with a shimmer of rose— 
Tremulous, flitting, uncertain, 
As a mystical light might shine 
From under an ebon curtain ’ 
Before a terrible shrine. 


And the slumbrous night grows late. 
The midnight hush is deep, 
Under the pines I wait 
For the moon; and the pine trees 
weep 
Great drops of dew, that fall 
Like footsteps here and there, 
And they sadly whisper and call 
To each other high in the air. 


They rustle and whisper like ghosts, 
They sigh like souls in pain, 

Like the movement of stealthy hosts 
They surge and are silent again. 

The midnight hush is deep, 
But the pines—the spirits dis- 

trest— 

They move in somnambulent sleep— 

They whisper and are not at rest. 





Lo! a light in the east opalescent 
Softly suffuses the sky 


Where floceulent clouds are quies- 
eent, 

Where like froth of the ocean they 
lie— 


Like foam on the be&ch they crimple 
Where the wave has spent its 
swirl— 
Like the curve of a shell they dimple 
Into irridescent pearl. 
And the light grows brighter and 
higher 
Till far through the trees I see 
The rim of a globe of fire 
That rolls through the darkness to 
me, 
And the aisles of the forest gleam 
With a splendor unearthly that 
shines 
Like the light of a lurid dream 
Through the colonnaded pines. 
—John Henry Boner. 





The foundation of content must 
spring up in a man’s own mind; and 
he who has so little knowledge of 
human nature as to seek happiness 
by changing anything but his own 
disposition, will waste his life in 
fruitless efforts and multiply the 
griefs which he purposes to remove. 
—Samuel Johnson. 





*Th's is No. 4 of a series of Twenty-five 
North Carolina Poems selected especially for 
The Progressive Farmer by the Editor. 





SIX GENUINE NORTH CAROLINA 
POETS. 

Rev. Hight C. Moore Gives an Interest- 
ing Glimpse of the Lives and Labors 
of Boner, Clarke, Fuller, Hill, Sledd 
and Stockard. 


Inasmuch as The _ Progressive 
Farmer has just begun the publica- 
tion of a series of twenty-five of the 
best known North Carolina poems, 
we are very glad to be able to lay be- 
fore our readers the following ex- 
tract from Rev. Hight C. Moore’s 
unusually interesting address, “The 
Poetic Literature of the Old North 
State,” delivered at the fourth an- 
nual meeting of the State Literary 
and Historical Association, Raleigh, 
November 19th. After a general re- 
view of our work in verse, Mr. Moore 
said: 

Not to swing further around the 
circle we may stop for brief biogra- 
phical and literary mention (in al- 
phabetical order) of the half dozen 
poets who have thus far written most 
and best within our borders—our 
greater poets upon whom our pres- 
ent poetic reputation stands. 


JOHN HENRY BONER. 


John Henry Boner was born in 
Salem, January 31, 1845. He received 
a good academic education, learned 
the printer’s trade, and later became 
editor in his home town and in Ashe- 
ville. He was reading clerk of the 
State Constitutional Convention in 
1868 and chief clerk in the House of 
Representatives the following year. 
At thirty-five he married Miss Lot- 
tie Smith of Raleigh. In 1871, he 


moved to Washington City where he 


spent sixteen years in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. In 1887, he 
moved to New York where he did 
literary work as member of the edi- 
torial staffs on the Century Diction- 
ary, Appleton’s Cyclopedia, Library 
of American Literature, and Stand- 
ard Dictionary; he was also literary 
editor of the New York World, and 
later editor of the Literary Digest. 
Owing to failing health, he abandon- 
ed his New York career, returned 
for a time to his native State, and 
again drifted to his former post in 
the national capital where he died 
March 6, 1903. Mr. Boner was a 
genuine poet, and was recognized as 
such at home and abroad. His first 
work, “Whispering Pines,” published 
in 1883, was cordially received by the 
critics and the public. “The Song of 
the Old Mill Wheel,” “Bells of Christ- 
mas,” and “We Walked Among the 
Whispering Pines,” are some of the 
poems in the volume which one will 
cherish many a day after reading 
them. In 1901, Mr. Boner published 
a pamphlet -of his verse under the 
title of “Some New Poems;” this 
embodied, I understand, most of his 
work in the Century and a few pieces 
from other magazines. And just be- 
fore his death he completed a collec- 
tion of verse which has since appear- 
ed under the title of “Boner’s Ly- 
rics;” it embodies, in the author’s 
view, the best of all the work he did 
and certainly entitles him to an abid- 
ing place in the State literature. 





MARY BAYARD CLARKE. 


Mary Bayard Clarke, daughter of 
Thomas P. Devereux, was born in 
Raleigh, May 12, 1829. She took at 
home under a_ governess the same 
pursued by her brother at 
Princeton, and was therefore highly 
educated. In 1818 she was married 
by her uncle, Bishop Leonidas Polk at 
his home near New Orleans, to Capt. 
William J. Clarke, graduate of our 
State University, Confederate offi- 
cer, later judge and _ literatus in 
North Carolina. She and her hus- 
band were close friends of General 
and Mrs. Robert E. Lee. Her culture 
was enriched by travel, particularly 
wintering in Cuba and six or seven 
years in Texas. Her later life was 
spent in New Bern, where she died 
March 31, 1886, just two months after 
the death of her husband. At six- 
teen she wrote her first poem— 
“Nemo Semper Felix Est,” which her 
son (who left a type-written sketch 
of her life) considered rarely equal- 
ed by later and more studied compo- 
sition. She herself considered “Un- 
der the Lava” her vest poem; it is 
truly a fine piece of work, but cer- 
tainly “The Triumph of Spring” is 
its equal, many would say superior. 
In 1845, Mrs. Clarke made the first 
compilation of State verse—‘Wood 
Notes; or Carolina Carols: A Col- 
lection of North Carolina Poetry.” 
It appeared in two volumes and con- 
tained one hundred and eighty-two 
poems by sixty writers, “Tenella” 
herself in eight poems furnishing the 
best work in the volumes. Her sec- 
ond work appeared in 1866, contained 
sixty poems, and was entitled “Moss- 
es From a Rolling Stone; or Idle 
Moments of a Busy Woman.” The 
last of her works was a long poem 
of sixty-five pages entitled “Clytie 
and Zenobia, or, The Lily and the 
Palm.” It was published in 1871. 
Though other women have written, 
some of them well, yet no other has 
yet approached Mrs. Clarke in either 
quality or volume or work; beyond 
question “Tenella% still remains the 
queen poetess among Carolina bards. 


course 


EDWIN WILEY FULLER. 


Edwin Wiley Fuller was a native 
of Louisburg, where he was born 
November 30, 1847. “The Village on 
the Tar” was his first published poem 
and it evinces the talent later shown. 
He entered our State University in 
1864 and spent two years. In 1867 
he went to the University of Vir- 
ginia to spend a year. While there 
he contributed to the University 
Magazine, “The Angel in the Cloud,” 
then covering only a few pages. It 
is said to have won high praise from 
such men as Dr. Schele De Vere, Dr. 
Gildersleeve, Prof. Holmes and oth- 
ers. It is interesting to note that he 
once contemplated entering the min- 
istry, but his father’s failing health 
bound him to business, and thus he 
continued merchandising the remain- 
der of his days. In 1871 he revised 
and published “Angel in the Cloud,” 
a poetic and philosophic statement 
and refutation of various heart- 
questionings. His preface requests 
a complete reading if any at all, and 








then “in the bulrush ark of self-con- 
fidence, he pitched with faith,” he 
commits his “first born to the Nile 
of public opinion; whether to perish 
by crocodile critics or bask in the 
palace of favor, the future alone 
must determine. May Pharaoh’s 
daughter find it!’ And so it came 
to pass; his work is regarded as the 
most original long poem ever pro- 
duced in the State, and he is esteem- 
ed our poet-philosopher. No other 
work has passed through four edi- 
tions in ten years as was the ease 
with “Angel in the Cloud.” The 
third and fourth editions contain a 
sketch of the author and additional 
poems of which “The Last Look” and 
“Out in the Rain” are rare gems— 
the crystalized tears of a deeply 
bereft parent. With only the plan 
of a new poem worked out which 
gave promise of surpassing that up- 
on which his fame rests and with a 
memorial ode upon his lips his poet’s 
soul passed hence, April 22, 1876. 


THEO. H. HILL 


Theophilus Hunter Hill, native of 
Wake County, was born October 31, 
1836. Though admitted to the bar 
in 1858, he never practiced, his mind 
inclining him more to literary work 
than to law. He did some editorial 
work and was at one time State Li- 
brarian, but his fame was won 
through his noetical writings. His 
first volume, “I[esper and Other 
Poems,” was published in Raleigh in 
1861 under copyright of the Confed- 
erate States of America. In 1869 a 
second volume appeared; it was sim- 
ply entitled “Poems,” and was pub- 
lished by Hurd and Houghton, New 
York. His third volume—“Passion 
Flower and Other Poems”—and the 
only one of his works not out of 
print, I believe—was published in 
1883 by P. W. Wiley, of Raleigh. 
The days of his life were 
spent, I have heard, in final revision 
of such of his poetical writings as he 
esteemed worthy of preservation. It 
is much to be regretted that he was 
unable to complete his work as did 
his dear friend Mr. Boner. Perhaps 
a fitting collection may yet be made, 
for generous as has been the recep- 
tion of his verse, it is entitled to yet 
wider recognition. It is marked by 
stateliness and reverence, and every 
piece is manifestly the product not 
only of the poet’s soul, but of his 
intellect as well. His lines on “Sun- 
set” reveal him as a’ sympathetic ob- 
server and painter of nature. The 
memorial verses entitled “Willie” are 
remarkably sweet and tender. “The 
Star Above the Manger” has be- 
come a recitation classic in almost 
every school-room in the State. His 
work throughout bears the stamp of 
a pious nature. Shortly before his 
death, June 29, 1901, he wrote his last 
poem, “At Eventide,” the closing 
stanza of which fittingly and repre- 
sentatively crowns a worthy poetic 
career: 


closing 


As of old, ever new the sweet story 
Of Christ the Redeemer of men; 
When grace is transfigured to glory 
May we sing it together again! 
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BENJAMIN F. SLEDD. 


Benjamin Sledd, professor of Eng- 
lish in Wake Forest College, though 
native of Virginia, has produced his 
poetry on North Carolina soil where 
he married and where the main part 
of his professional life has thus far 
been spent. 
have lately come from his pen. “From 
Cliff and Seaur” 
from the presses of the Putnams, 
New York and London. 
the volume in the Biblical Recorder, 
Editor J. W. Bailey said: 


are marble-like in finish, in 


Two interesting volumes 
appeared in 1897 
ae te 

teviewing 


“THis lines 
refine- 
ment, and in purity. Whether he 
plays upon some soulful instrument 
or draws the picture in the mind’s 
eye or touches the silvery strings of 
the lyre of love or sends forth to 
God a prayer from life’s deeps, there 
is ever that same genuineness, refine- 
ment, delicacy, and simplicity which 
mark the artist.” Mr. Sledd’s seec- 
ond volume published by the 
Gorham Press of Boston as number 
one of the Arcadian Library. As its 
title—“Watchers of the Hearth’— 
indicates, it centres around the fire- 
side with its child-treasures, though 
there is a genuine sympathy with na- 
ture, a few touches of national in- 
terest, and poems reminiscent. By 
competent critics this second volume 
is regarded as registering a distant 
advance upon the first “as regards 
both workmanship and outlook upon 
life.” Reviewing it in the News and 
Observer, Prof. W. L. Poteat says: 
“In the dainty volume before us a 
genuine poet heart finds utterance. 
These poems are not echoes, but the 
unconstrained and free outpourings 
of a singularly delicate and tender 
soul which sings its own song and not 
another’s, and sings truly because it 
has lived deeply.” 
says: “One is invariably impressed 
with two qualities in Prof. Sledd’s 
poems: the crystal purity of their 
form, perfect to the last word and 
note, and the utter genuineness of 
his sentiments.” 
HENRY JEROME STOCKARD. 


was 


Another reviewer 


Henry Jerome Stockard is a na- 
tive of Alamance County and has 
given his life to the cause of culture. 
As educator he has held importani 
positions at Graham, Chapel Hill, 
Monroe, Fredericksburg, Va., and 
now at Raleigh. For years he has 
been writing verse for such maga- 
zines as Harper’s, Kate Field’s Wash- 
ington, Ladies’ Home Journal, and 
the Sunday-School Times. He has 
also been represented in collections 
of poetry, North and South; “Select 
Poetry of North Carolina,” for ex- 
ample, having more poems from his 
pen than from any other writer. In 
1897 his “Fugitive Lines” appeared, 
the Putnams being the publishers. 
Many are the golden opinions won by 
his verse. The Washington Post 
some years ago said: “North Caro- 
lina has a promising poet in Henry 


Jerome Stockard. He has written 
some notable verses.” Edmund Clar- 
ence Stedman declares his sonnets 


“good, intellectual, and with effective 
diction.” The Charlotte Observer 
considers “he is perhaps the best 
writer of verse in the State.” Dr. T. 





B. Kingsbury says of the poems he 
has read, “They are replete with ten- 
der and moving and exalted thought, 
as with melting harmonies.” Frank 
L. Stanton, in Atlanta Constitution 
mentioning Mr. Stockard’s visit to 
the Exposition there a few years ago, 
added: “We repeat that no one to- 
day is writing better sonnets than 
those which bear Mr. Stockard’s sig- 
nature—if indeed he is equaled in 
this, the most difficult form of verse. 
* * * There are laurels for this 
poet of the Old North State; the 
bays are blooming for him from far 
away.” 
THE BEST IS YET TO BE. 


As a final word we are glad to note 
the present poetic revival in North 
Carolina. It is safe to say that more 
chaste and elegant verse is now ap- 
pearing than at any period hitherto 
in our history. Professors Stockard 
and Sledd are just in the prime of 
their manhood, both located in con- 
genial chairs of literature, and both 
widely recognized as poets of real 
ability; and from them we may ex- 
pect even sweeter notes than those 
already sung. A_ constellation of 
younger poets has arisen and is al- 
ready brightening our literary sky. 
For example, John Charles MeNeill 
lately 
Century and other promient periodi- 
eals. The pen of Leonard Charles 
Von Noppen is also rich with prom- 
ise. The same may be said of Miss 


has been appearing in the 


Sue M. Whitaker, whose poem on 
“Finis” is sucient to entitle her to 
distinction. Misses Diekson and 
Armfield have each in dainty volumes 
given us the earliest buds of their 
poetic genius, which promise. still 
richer fragrance in the coming days. 
Others also are striking melodies 
from their lyres; after awhile we may 
listen for a chorus of undiscordant 
song. 

The educational revival in the mul- 
titude of its blessings is sure to 
strengthen and spread the wines of 
poetie fancy; our lofty souls will bet- 
ter learn the what and how of the 
poetic art. The easier industrial con- 
ditions will permit them 


feel deeply and express nobly. 


time to 
The 
day of keener criticism and more dis- 
criminating appreciation is quite at 
hand, and with it a stronger stimulus 
to the production of purer, sweeter 
verse. 





One Editor Confident. 


Send that wood in you promised. 
or the money to buy it from some- 
one else. As we have told you and 
tell you again: we do not exnect to 
freeze in the world to come, and don’t 
to in 


want this—Hickory Times- 


Mercury. 





Wilkesboro Chronicle: 


lot of different sorts, sizes and shades 


There’s a 


of character in the world, but the lat- 
est edition of court-house character 
The 
lawyer asked, “Well, what is the de- 
for truth and 
honesty 2” The witness hesitated, but 
finally 
please, he’s a horse-trader.” 
a new one. 


was given in here last week. 
fendant’s character 


honor 


That's 


answered, “If your 





‘¢ Vile and Slandering Tongues.’’ 

In a_ brief newspaper paragraph 
published a few weeks ago the world 
read the last chapter in a pitiful 
tragedy. The commission appointed 
to investigate the rumors’ and 
charges against the character of 
Gen. Sir Heetor Macdonald of the 
British army, who, when the charges 
were made public, took his own life, 
that not a 
shred of evidence of any crime or 
other moral obliquity could be found. 

Sir Hector Macdonald was, next to 
Lord Roberts, the English military 
idol. 


his own efforts. 


reported unanimously 


He rose to his high position by 
At the start he had 
no advantages of birth or wealth or 
influential friends. 
by proving his worth. 


He made his way 
His nickname 
of “Fighting Mac” was both a term 
of endearment and a popular honor. 
His whole life was given to his coun- 
try, and his services were great. 

This must be kept in mind to un- 
derstand the weight of the words of 
the commissioners: “We find the late 
Sir Hector had been 
eruelly assassinated by vile and slan- 
dering tongues.” 

Other eases of the ruin wrought by 
“vile and 


Maedonald 


slandering tongues” are 
Lord Pauncefote, 
late British ambassador to the United 


States, was, in the opinion of many 


not far to seek. 


persons. murdered by those who lied 
about his diplomatic actions at the 
heginninge of the Spanish-American 
War. Our own Fitz-John Porter, al- 
though the sunset of his days was 
elear, vet suffered a terrible injustice 
for years. 

There are many kinds of cowards. 
but none lower and more despicable 
than the slanderer.—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 





Home-Made Christmas Gifts. 


An appreciated gift to the house- 
wife is a padded roll on which her 
pretty doilies and centerpieces can 
A paste- 
board mailing tube is the foundation, 
covered with a eonple of layers of 
eotton wadding, srrinkled with sachct 


be kept free from wrinkles. 


powder. A covering of pretty flow- 
ered or plain silk is then slipped on, 
the ends fastened with bows of baby 
ribbon. size is twenty 
inches long with the tube two inches 
in diameter. 

One of the easiest gifts for a small 
maid to prepare for a_ schoolgirl 
friend is a pair of garters made with 


A favorite 


a wide strap of fancy elastic tape, 
and ribbon to tie in a jaunty bow, 
the same 
eolor. Such a garter will hold secure- 
ly if the second is put twice 
through the knot when the bow is 
tied. One-third of a yard of elastic 
with two yards of ribbon will be suf- 


ficient for one pair of garters. <A 


either of harmonizing or 


loop 


set of a dozen or two plate mats is 
always acceptable to the house-keeper 
to prevent pretty china from mar- 
Cut cirles of white felt an inch 
less in diameter than the plates they 


ring. 


are used with, and pink out the edges. 
An initial may be outlined on the top 
one. If felt seems too expensive for 
the small fingers to experiment with, 


use white canton flannel and loosely 





button-hole the circles with a dainty- 
colored floss. Plate mats may also 
be made of blotting-paper, though it 
is more expensive than the flannel. 
Another bit of needlework that a 
little maid can make is a case, made 
of brown or gray linen like a large 
envelope that will be eight inches 
wide by ten or twelve 
when finished, into which rubbers 
may be put when traveling. An in- 
itial or monogram on the flap, which 
is bound in satin ribbon or button- 
holed, is the only decoration needed, 
though the word “rubbers” can be 
traced on in outline if preferred. The 


inches long 


little old-fashioned girl can be sure 
her knitted wash cloths will be ac- 
ceptable. square 
with forty or fifty stitches and knit 
very loosely with coarse wooden or 


These are made 


bone needles, No. 5 being a good size. 
Individual laundry bags are so much 
in favor now for holding soiled hand- 
kerchiefs, collars and hose that a 
fresh one is always welcome. Some 
of the newer ones are made of scrim 
and have a border across the bottom 
in the popular cross-stitched work, 
Persian colors being used in the floss. 
—Geraldine Chapin, in The Pilgrim 
for November. 





Ten Commandments of Hygiene 

1. Rise early, retire early, and fill 
your day with work. 

2. Water and bread maintain life; 
pure air and sunshine are indispen- 
sable to health. 

3. Frugality and sobriety form the 
best elixir of longevity. 

4. Cleanliness prevents rust; the 
best cared for 
longest. 

5. Enough sleep repairs waste and 


machines last the 


strengthens: too much sleep softens 
and enfeebles. 

6. To be sensibly dressed is to give 
freedom to movements and 
enough warmth to be protected from 
sudden changes of temperature. 

lod 

is SAS 


makes a happy home. 


one’s 


elean and cheerful house 

8. The mind is refreshed and in- 
vigorated by distractions and amuse- 
ment; but abuse of them leads to dis- 
sipation and dissipation to vice. 

9. Cheerfulness makes love of life, 
and love of life is half of health. On 
the contrary, sadness and discourage- 
ment hasten old age. 

10. Do you gain your living by 
your intellect? Then do not 
your arms and legs to grow stiff. Do 
you earn your bread by your pick- 
axe? 


allow 


Do not forget to cultivate your 
mind and to enlarge your thought.— 
From a French Medical Review. 





Oh, what faith has it kept, tender 
heart! If love through all 
life and survives through all sorrow 
and steadfast with us 
through all changes and in all dark- 
ness of spirit burns brightly and, if 
we die, deplores us forever and loves 


lives 


remains 


still equally and exists with the very 
last gasp and throb of the faithful 
bosom—whence it passes with the 
pure soul beyond death; surely it 
shall be immortal! Though we who 
remain are separated from it, is it 
not ours in heaven? If we love still 
those we lose, can we altogether lose 
those we love ?—Thackeray. 
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NOTES ON THE COTTON SITUATION. 


The cotton interests of the country are now 
anxiously awaiting the Government crop report to 
be issued Thursday of this week. Meanwhile there 
is much interest in the estimates prepared by the 
prominent cotton houses of New York and Lon- 
don. A summary of these is given in the follow- 
ing New York dispatch: 

“Neill Brothers, of Liverpool, who are famous 
as cotton crop estimaters, to-day published their 
November circular in which they gave their con- 
solidated crop estimate of their three American 
authorities at 11,100,000 bales and their own esti- 
mate at 11,100,000 to 11,300,000 bales. These do 
not include any estimate by Henry M. Neill, the 
New Orleans representative of Neill Brothers. On 
Monday Latham, Alexander & Co., of this city, 
estimated the 1903-’04 cotton crop at 10,300,000 
bales, and on Tuesday J. H. Parker & Co., esti- 
mated the crop at 10,648,000 bales. Still another 
estimate—10,755,000 bales—was made to-day by J. 
M. Ayer & Co. Perhaps the most interesting cot- 
ton crop estimate of all, however, was the an- 
nouncement to-day representing the annual can- 
vass of Seidenburg & Co., members of the New 
York Cotton Exchange. It resulted in an average 
crop estimate of 10,724,000 bales. The average 
estimate last year was 11,076,000 balés.” 

* * * 

In Europe the cotton crisis is even more acute 
than here. Nearly every day some article in the 
Consular Reports, which The Progressive Farmer 
receives daily from the Secretary of State at 
Washington, directs attention to the seriously 
deranged condition of the industry in Europe. 
Here, for example, is a report from Consul James 
Boyle, at Liverpool, received and published last 
week by the Department of State: 

“There is an accumulating irritation and even 
bitterness in all foreign consuming countries, and 
particularly in England, at what is termed the 
‘cornering’ of American cotton, such as has been 
going on recently. This year trade has been dis- 
organized, thousands, of operatives have had to 
work short time, and some mills have had to shut 
down altogether, and as a consequence there has 
been and is now very much suffering, especially 
in the Lancashire district. So great is the pres- 
ent distress in this county that public soup kitch- 
ens have had to be established, and the uncer- 
tain condition of the market has recently caused 
several serious failures in Liverpool. The depres- 
sion has been almost unprecedented—perhaps ex- 
ceeded only by the dreadful period during the 
American Civil War. It may be doubted, how- 
ever, whether the cornering is resnonsible so much 
as charged for the ‘famine’ in cotton in Lanshire. 
The real cause, it is pointed out, is the consump- 
tion overtaking the supply, consequent on the par- 
tial failure of last year’s crop. The significant 
growth of the new ‘imperial sentiment’ among 
the British people has led to the desire to produce 
within the Empire, as much as possible, the things 
the Empire consumes. There is now a widespread 
and profound belief among the cotton spinners 
of this country that the only salvation of their 
trade is British-grown cotton. By this it is not 
meant that British-grown cotton will, at least 
within anything like the near future, altogether 
take the place of American-grown cotton. The 
hope and expectation is that the British product 
will be supplemental to the supply drawn from the 
United States.” 

From Germany comes a similar report. Consul 
Muench, at Plauen, Germany, is thus quoted by 
the Department of State: 

“The fluctuation of the American cotton mar- 
ket during the past twelve months has greatly 
disturbed the European spinners and weavers of 





cotton. Many of the mills continued work at a 
loss, some entirely failed, while others sought to 
evolve novelties for which fancy prices might be 
obtained. Thus, the ‘mercerization’ of the 
Egyptian cotton—producing a most plausible and 
deceptive imitation of silk—and the manufacture 
of cotton blankets and others specialities were 
strongly pushed. The desire to multiply the pres- 
ent sources of supply has induced a strong feeling 
among German manufacturers in favor of cotton 
culture on a large scale in German and British 
African colonies as well as in other regions where- 
in eotton has not hitherto been considered in- 
digenous.” 

Another consul makes the following extract 
from a gloomy article in an authoritative Euro- 
pean newspaper: 

“In the cotton industry there is a crisis such as 
has not been experienced in Lancashire since the 
Civil War in America. Last January, medium 
American cotton was quoted in Liverpool at 4.74d. 
(9.48 cents) per pound. At the end of March the 
price went to 5.34d. (10.68 cents), and by the mid- 
dle of June it had increased to 7.24d. (14.4 cents). 
Granted that the supvly is not equal to the de- 
mand and that later the looms will be compelled 
to stop, as long as there are violent fluctuations 
the cotton industry of Lancashire will be almost 
paralyzed. The new crop has been delayed fifteen 
days. The consumption of American cotton is 
increasing daily. The crop last year amounted 
to about 10,700,000 bales; this year the crop will 
probably amount to 11,200,000 bales, while 12,000,- 
000 bales will be consumed, thus depleting the sup- 
ply by drawing on reserves.” 

*% * * 

And now to complicate matters still further, the 
boll weevil appears on the scene and successfully 
defies all efforts to destroy or confine it. A few 
weeks ago we expressed the opinion that it would 
never reach North Carolina—that some means of 
combating it would be found before it could reach 
us. But a close reading since that time has shak- 
en our faith. The scientists are against us. Sec- 
retary Wilson and the entomologists of the De- 
partment of Agriculture declare that the pest will 
cross the Mississippi and conquer all the territory 
in which cotton is grown. “You might as well try 
to exterminate the house fly,” Mr. Wilson is quot- 
ed as saying. And the Washington correspondent 
of the Raleigh Post further says that Mr. Wilson 
believes the pest will be in North Carolina within 
two years. Against that statement, however, we 
shall once more risk our optimism. The weevil 
has been in Texas several years, and hasn’t yet 
crossed the State boundary, and we cannot un- 
derstand why it should travel ten times as fast 
within the next two years as heretofore. 

But at any rate the situation is getting very 





“serious, and Congress should lose no time in mak- 


ing a liberal appropriation for the investigation 
of the subject. In the face of a possible annual 
loss of $250,000,000 to Southern farmers, as is 
suggested in the official bulletin of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture printed on page 2 of this 
number, nothing should stand in the way of 
prompt and vigorous action. 
* * * 

In North Carolina, so far as we can learn, the 
average yield per acre this year is about 20 per 
cent smaller than last year—this reduction in 
yield, however, being somewhat compensated for 
by a slight inerease in acreage. Picking is un- 
usually complete, as the failure of the top crop to 
mature led to a generally earlier opening of the 
erop. And we hear nothing to indicate that any 
considerable quantity is now held for higher 
prices. So long as the growers were offered less 
than ten cents, there was a determined stand 
against selling, but few were able to withstand 
the temptation of eleven and twelve cent rates. 

Unless the Government estimate is higher than 
that of the experts mentioned in the first section 
of this article, it is not likely that those who are 
yet holding will lose anything by their action. 





CURRENT EVENTS: THE DRIFT OF THINGS 
AS WE SEE IT. 


Thanksgiving week passed without any events 
of commanding proportions. Congress did little, 
and in the Panama situation there were no re- 
markable developments. A Colombian represen- 
tative arrived in Washington Saturday to present 
the protest of his government, but it is not likely 
to have any effect on the policy of the Adminis- 
tration. The Panama Junta—that is to say, the 
Revolutionary Government of the new republic— 
has notified Secretary Hay that the canal treaty 
mentioned in this department last week will be 
ratified as soon as the official copy reaches them. 
And that treaty, it will be remembered,. pledges 
the United States to maintain Panama’s inde- 
pendence. In Richmond Thanksgiving Day, Tar 
Heels and Virginians met as combatants on the 
football field and on the platform, and in both in- 
stances the North Carolinians came off victorious. 
Wake Forest won the prize cup in its debate with 
Richmond College, and the University of North 
Carolina defeated the University of Vrginia’s 
football team by a score of 16 to 0. 

* * * 
The Seaboard’s Absorption by the Railroad Monoply. 


The consolidation of the railroad lines of the 
country goes steadily on. C. P. Huntington once 
declared that the time would come when all the 
lines in the country would be controlled by one 
great monopoly. And at this time five great syn- 
dicates—the Vanderbilt, Pennsylvania, Gould- 
Rockefeller, Morgan-Hill, and Harriman-Kuhn- 
Loeb—practically dominate the transportation in- 
terests of America. Commenting on this matter 
in the World’s Work nearly two years ago, Mr. 
M. G. Cunniff said: 


“Here, then, is a vast continent belted and 
banded and criss-crossed with 200,000 miles of 
railroads. Many of the roads are great independ- 
ent lines, and some are systems controlled by 
groups of men outside the five large syndicates. 
But practically half the stupendous network, af- 
fecting in one way or another every inhabitant in 
the country, is in possession of five little bodies 
of men with headquarters in New York.” 

And it looks now as if the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway has been practically absorbed by the 
great octopus. The law forbids direct consolida- 
tion of competing lines, but it has been officially 
announced that the Seaboard and Southern have 
reached an agreement which ends competition be- 
tween them. When the smoke of the conflict 
clears away it will doubtless be found that the 
New York American has not over-stated the sit- 
uation in the editorial which follows: 

“After a war of many years J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan has become the undisputed king of Southern 
railroad systems. With the Seaboard Air Line, 
which is believed to have passed indirectly under 
his control last night, in his possession, the At- 
lantic Coast Line, the Louisville and Nashville, 
and the Southern Railroad, he has full sway in the 
South. Announcement was made last night after 
three long sessions that consumed the entire day 
that the Seaboard had arranged to accept a loan 
of several millions of dollars ffom Thomas F. 
Ryan, Blair & Co., and T. Jefferson Coolidge, Jr. 
In consideration of the loan the Seaboard con- 
sented to turn out some of the directors who have 
been fighting against the acquisition of the road 
by Morgan and replace them by other men repre- 
senting the new interests. The Ryan coterie now 
has control in the board. Seven years ago Ryan 
attempted to secure possession of the Seaboard 
and formed a big pool of New Yorkers. The deal 
was practically put through, but at the last mo- 
ment it was declared off, the explanation being 
made that Ryan was making the purchase only to 
turn the road over to Morgan, and would have de- 
stroyed all competition in the South. The Sea- 
board has long been a thorn in the side of the 
Morgan railroad combination in the South, and 
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has been a formidable competitor. The Seaboard 
and the Southern have been fighting each other 
tooth and nail and court proceedings were taken 
to end a rate war between them. Morgan’s acqui- 
sition of the road now means that rates will be 
held up firmly and that the two roads will work 
in entire harmony. It means that Morgan has 
accomplished his long deferred scheme and that 
all railroad competition in the South is dead.” 
H % * 
The Race Question as a National Issue. 


Senator Gorman has been reported as trying to 
force the race issue on the Nation. But Gor- 
man is a much shrewder politician than is be- 
lieved by these who accept this report. Nobody 
in the country understands the game of politics 
better than he. That the Democratic Party, 
in spite of the solid South, would fail wretchedly 
in a campaign on the negro question, is clear 
enough to him. Nevertheless he hopes to ac- 
complish one thing by his attack on Roosevelt 
and negro suffrage, and that one thing is to win 
the Southern vote in the nominating convention. 
That done, he would speedily drop the negro is- 
sue and address himself to topics not so likely to 
alienate the Northern Democrats. And just here 
it is worth while to note that the recent Massa- 
chusetts State Democratic Convention declared 
strongly against the repeal of the Fifteenth 
Amendment. 

But all this talk about the negro as a national 
issue does harm: it seriously weakens the South’s 
position. For our contention for forty years— 
yes, for a hundred years: ever since the State’s 
Rights doctrine was inaugurated—has been that 
the problem is a local one, that the Nation has 
nothing to do with it, and that we ought to be left 
alone to settle it in our own way. To abandon this 
position now would be only to invite disaster. 
And it would be as silly as it would be dangerous. 
The North is not interfering with our treatment 
of the negro. There are a few Crumpackers, 
of course, who wish to pander to Northern prej- 
udice and curry favor with the rabble, but the 
sensible people on the other side of Mason and 
Dixon’s line are not behind these demagogues. 

Nor do we believe that the sensible people of 
the South endorse those agitators who, knowing 
that their efforts will be fruitless and desiring 
only to attract attention which their ability and 
integrity would never win for them, persist in 
trying to bray as loud for the South as Crum- 
packer does for the North. ; 





THE ALLIANCE REVIVAL IN EASTERN NORTH 
CAROLINA. 


We are glad to print in this issue the very sug- 
gestive report of the recent meeting of Edge- 
combe County Alliance. Probably no county in 
the State now has a more enthusiastic and pro- 
gressive than Edgecombe. The 
members are giving attention to live subjects, and 
are going to make the Alliance of great value to 
them in a business way. 

And good reports continue to come from State 
Lecturer Cates wherever he goes. In Granyille, 
Vance, Martin, Nash, Edgecombe, ete., he has 


organization 


met with unvarying success, as has already 
been reported in these columns. In Pitt 
County, too, he has just organized a num- 


ber of strong new subs. As a_ result of his 
work, under the efficient direction of Secretary 
Parker and the Executive Committee, the Al- 
liance in North Carolina has increased in mem- 
bership at least 20 per cent since the State meet- 
ing in August. Mr. Cates will go next to Halifax. 





The man without a purpose is like a ship with- 
out a rudder; a waif, a nothing, ano man. Have 
a purpose in life, if it is only to kill and sell oxen 
well, but have a purpose; and having it, throw 
such strength of mind and muscle into your work 
as God has given you.—Carlyle. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


But little do men perceive what solitude is, and 
how far it extendeth. For a crowd is not com- 
pahy; and faces are but a gallery of pictures, and 
talk but a tinkling cymbal, where there is no love. 
The Latin adage meeteth it a little: “Great city, 
great solitude;” because in a great crowd friends 
are scattered, so that there is not that fellowship, 
for the most part, which is in smaller neighbor- 
hoods.—From Lord Bacon’s Essay on “Friend- 
ship.” 





Etiquette and Common Sense. 


Every day the editors of this magazine receive 
hundreds of letters on questions of etiquette. 
People have worked themselves into a state of 
worry over questions of no more importance than 
whether a man shall or shall not wear a gray tie 
at a morning wedding, or whether a girl may ask 
a man to come and see her if she likes him. 

Let us neither undertake the value of details, 
nor mistake the reason for rules of behavior. 
Rules make social intercourse easier, but many 
rules which are excellent and necessary in a com- 
plicated society such as Washington or Newport 
are absurd if applied in smaller towns or country 
places, where life is simple and rules may be few. 
Because certain methods are in vogue at a court 
reception, it does not mean that these methods 
need be followed by a housewife who gives a party 
to her village neighbors. Perhaps everybody 
would be more comfortable with simpler ways. 
And so in most other matters of etiquette. What 
might be good for one place could be bad in an- 
other if it seemed forced and exotic. Manners 
should adjust themselves nicely to every society. 
You must, in a certain sense, be your own law; 
you must act from within; you cannot read a 
book and become a lady. 

It is a curious fact that an attempt to behave 
properly frequently interferes with behavior. To 
act simply and naturally is of more importance 
than to get every detail correct. It is better to 
shake hands at the wrong time (according to the 
book), if you do it heartily and honestly, than to 
pause and stare and show that you are in doubt 
as to what to do. Never despise rules if they are 
helpful; do not go out of your way to transgress 
aeceptable ones; but, on the other hand, do not 
make laws of those laid down by people for other 
conditions. Be natural, and use common sense.— 
December Woman’s Home Companion. 





Right and Wrong Ways of Fighting Socialism. 


But there is something pitiful in the sight of 
millionaires and college presidents and bishops 
and “managers” and secretaries” and editors, and 
the Lord knows who else, setting out by a great 
organization to combat Socialism and spending 
money to send free “literature” to the victims of 
the socialistic delusion. 

This is not the way to combat Socialism. The 
man never lived who was converted from Social- 
ism to a sound view of society by 
tracts. Tracts convert men to Socialism 
ally, for they appeal to discontent; but they never 
Moreover, the 
tracts in favor of Socialism are often very inter- 
esting, but tracts and other sermons against So- 
cialism are unifermly dull. 


organized 
natur- 





converted men from Socialism. 


Compare, for in- 
stanee, Prince Kropotkin with our heavy-worded 
professors of economics. The Economic League 
ean’t get any literature to distribute that Social- 
ists will read sympathetically. 

The way to keep men from falling into the 
snares of Socialism is for the millionaires, when 
they organize great companies, to refrain from 
watering the stock; for “managers” and “presi- 
dents” to deal justly with their employees, re- 
membering that personal touch and sympathetic 
treatment are worth doctrine; for 
bishops and their clergy to preach so well that the 
masses of men will wish to go to hear them; for 


more than 





college presidents to be sure that their institu- 
tions make economic truth interesting (it is dis- 
courdygingly unattractive in the hands of most 
teachers); and so on with all. If the favored 
classes of society live as good citizens of a dem- 
ocraey (which implies a genuine human brother- 
hood) we shall hardly need a formidable “league” 
to save us from Socialism. If they do not so live, 
no kind of “league” is strong enough to save us. 

About one-tenth of the voters in Boston and 
Chicago are Socialists. The way to increase this 
proportion is to keep up the speculative organiza- 
tion of industry and to continue the hoid of the 
great interests on the Government. The whole 
matter is in the hands of the ruling classes. But 
mere “literature” on the subejct written by bish- 
ops and senators and distributed by subscriptions 
from manufacturers and bankers—bah! Your 
Socialist writes much more interesting things 
himself, and gets them read because they are in- 
teresting. 

One thing that the bishops and the senators 
and the professors need to learn is—to write the 
truth well enough for the masses of men to read 
it because it is interesting. The academic, the 
ecclesiastical and the political lingoes are a heavy 
hindrance to Truth in her efforts to prevail. 
Adam Smith, John Wesley and Abraham Lincoln 
were all aware of the disadvantage of undigested 
speech, and they talked and wrote straight at the 
masses of men. And so have all other great men 
done.—Dr. Walter H. Page, in the World’s Work. 





Helping Agriculture. 

The class principally defective is that of agri- 
culture. It is the first in utility and ought to be 
the first in respect. The same artificial means 
which have been used to produce a competition in 
learning, may be equally successful in restoring 
agriculture to its primary dignity in the eyes of 
men. It is a science of the very first order. It 
counts among its handmaids the most respectable 
sciences, such as chemistry, natural philosophy, 
mechanics, mathematics generally, natural his- 
tory, botany. In every college and university a 
professorship of agriculture and the class of its 
students, might be honored as the first. Young 
men closing their academical education with this, 
as the crown of all other sciences, fascinated with 
its solid charms, and at a time when they are to 
choose an occupation, instead of crowding the 
other classes, would return to the farms of their 
fathers, their own, or those of others, and replen- 
ish and invigorate a calling now languishing un- 
der contempt and oppression. The charitable 
schools instead of storing their pupils with a love 
which the present state of society does not call 
for, converted into schools of agriculture might 
restore them to that branch qualified to enrich 
and honor themselves, and to increase the produc- 
tions of the nation instead of consuming them. 
An abolition of the useless offices so much acecum- 
ulated in all governments, might close this drain 
also from the labors of the field, and lessen the 
By these and the 
better means which will occur to others, the sur- 
charge of the learned might in time be drawn off 
to recruit the laboring class of citizens, the sum 
of industry be increased, and that of misery di- 
minished.—Thomas Jefferson. 


burthens imposed upon them. 





Negro Education and the Labor Problem. 


It is stated, perhaps correctly, that a greater 
proportion of negroes are moving from the coun- 
It is also stated that 
the negroes are taking greater interest in educa- 
If these two statements be 
true, is it not probably also true that the cause 
of their coming to town is to secure better school 
facilities? Such being the ease, those who oppose 
establishment of better negro schools throughout 
the rural districts are exercising their efforts for 
depopulation of the country of that labor which 
is so much needed on the farms.—Lumberton 
Robesonian. 


try to town than of whites. 


tion than the whites. 
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FOR GOOD ROADS. 


The Brownlow Bill Again Before 
Congress. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

Congressman W. P. Brownlow, of 
Tennessee, to-day reintroduced in 
the House his well-known good roads 
bill. Acting on the criticism of op- 
ponents and the suggestions of 
friends, Colonel Brownlow has re- 
vised the bill somewhat, but all the 
important features have been pre- 
served. The new bill appropriates 
$24,000,000 to be used as a fund for 
National aid in the improvements of 
highways. This sum is made availa- 
ble during the next three years, at 
the rate of eight millions annually. 
No State or subdivision thereof can 
secure any part of this fund without 
raising an amount equal to the share 
received. The distribution among 
the several States and Territories is 
to be made on a equitable basis so as 
to leave no room for “logrolling.” In 
reference to the bill, Colonel Brown- 
low said to-day: 

“T think my good roads measure 
has made wonderful progress during 
the past year. Conventions all over 
the country have endorsed it, and a 
numher of State Legislatures have 
adopted resolutions in favor of it. 
The number of public men who have 
come out for it has exceeded my 
highest expectations. In the West 
and South the sentiment for the bill 
is especially strong. A large number 
of Senators and members from those 
sections have assured me of their wil- 
lingness to support the measure, and 
it will also have some strong support 
from the Eastern States where State 
aid has paved the way for National 
aid. I can’t see how any man rep- 
resenting a rural constituency can 
vote for a river and harbor bill and 
refuse to vote for my bill. And I 
don’t see how any one who wants the 
rural free mail delivery extended in 
his State or district can refuse to 
support a measure to aid in improy- 
ing the roads, for bad roads are al- 
most the sole obstacle to such exten- 
sions. I am hopeful of getting the 
bill up for discussion in the House 
early in the regular session.” 

A. B. M. 

Washington, D. C. 





Mr. Bryax as a Legatee. 


Mr. Bryan is always before the 
publie eye. His latest appearance is 
in a lawsuit to which is attached an 
interesting story. Philo S. Bennett. 
a rich old man of Connecticutt, be- 
came enamored of Mr. Bryan, and 
among other doings, visited the Bry- 
an home in Lincoln, Nebraska. While 
there he made a will bequeathing Mr. 
Bryan fifty thousand dollars, Mr. 
Bryan himself drawing the will. In 
the course of time Mr. Bennett died. 
His widow objected to paying Mr. 
Bryan the fifty thousand dollars. 
hence the court proceedings in which 
Mr. Bryan was called to Connecti- 
cutt to testify, the postponement of 
his European tour and his faliure 
to take part in the Kentucky cam- 
paign. But there is this interesting 
feature, also, that Mr. Bryan has 





stated that not a penny of the money 
would be used by him for his own 
benefit, but for the purpose of chari- 
table and educational objects—pre- 
sumably much of it for the further- 
ance of his political views. He seems 
to think that the old lady doesn’t 
care so much for the fifty thousand 
Jollars as she does for the fact that 
it might be used in furthering his 
and her late husband’s political 
ideas. 

When the old man died, it seems 
that he had left, at the suggestion 
of Mr. Bryan, a sealed letter of in- 
structions to his wife. The widow, 
however, did not take kindly to the 
instructions given her in the sealed 
letter and refused to be bound by it. 
Consequently, “the whole affair was 
precipitated into the courts; a most 
distressing publicity ensued, and Mr. 
Bryan allowed himself to be betrayed 
into writing an outburst of personal 
frankness to the widow which she did 
not choose to regard as confidential, 
and which her lawyer, with undis- 
guised brutality, promptly spread up- 
on the judicial records.”—Monroe 
Journal. 





Cleveland Star: In a very thought- 
ful article The Progressive Farmer 
suggests that in capital cases the 
State be allowed the same number of 
challenges as the defendant and give 
the State the right of appeal. At 
present the State has only four chal- 
lenges of jurors without cause, while 
the defendant has over five times as 
many. These suggestions are good 
ones, and especially as relates to the 
number of challenges. The right of 
appeal for the State would be a good 
thing if we had many judges on the 
bench like Judge Peebles. 
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STEVENS 


Don’t disappoint the boy at Christmas- 
time—buy him a rifle or shotgun and 
teach him how to use it properly. Tempt 
Let him feel the 


in the world, Train his eye and steady 
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his hand before a target or make his blood run faster in the hunt for game, 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK OF (28 PAGES 


It tells about the ‘‘ Stevens,” gives pictures and prices. Contains 
articles on Hunting, Fishing, Canoeing, Target Shooting, etc. 








: Send 4c. in stamps for a teasing RIFLE PUZZLE. 
ea | you know how,’ but everyone can’t soive it. 


Can you? 


It is lots of fun —‘‘easy when 
Address Puzzle Best. 








We make Rifles, Shotguns, Pistols, 
from $2.50 to $150.00. 

Most good dealers wiil sell you a *‘Stevens” 
} —some will try to talk you into taking a poor 

kind because they can make more money 
FM@ onthem, Look out! A gun is the safest 

thing in the world if wed? aad’, but a poor 

gun is a good thing to-leave alone. 


We make a specialty of these R 


“‘ Crack Shot’ $4.00 
“« Favorite” No. 17, $5.00 


ifles : 


“‘Stevens-Maynard, Jr.” $3.00 


= We will sell to you direct (and pay the express charves) tf your dealer won't supply the Stevens” 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CC 928 lain St., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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Wood's Seeds 


FOR FALL SOWING. 


Farmers and Gardeners who de- 
sire the latest and fullest informa- 
tion about 


Vegetable and Farm Seeds 

should write for Wood’s New 
Fall Catalogue. It tells all about 
the fall planting of Lettuce, Cab- 
aoe and other Vegetable crops 
which are proving s0 profitable to 
sou growers. Also about 


Crimson Clover, Vetches, 
Grasses and Clovers, 
Seed Oats, Wheat, 
Rye, Barley, etc. 


Wood’s New Fall Catalogue mailed 
free on request. Write for it. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 
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freereport on patentability. For free book, 
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AEC 
OPPOSITE U.S: PATENT OFFICE. 
WASHINGTON.D.C. 
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TERRACE AND IRRIGATE YUUR FARM. 


Begin Right. and Begin Right Now. 
hundreds of 
wash them away when you can buy a B 


PROVED FARM LEVEL with Telesco e for $10. 


without Telescope for $5, and SAVE I 
properly terracing your farm. For irrigati 
Cult"re Ditches, Tile Drainage, Road Build 


Don't pay 


dollars for fertilizers and let the rain 


OSTROM IM- 
(one 
T ALL by 
on and Rice 
ing, Laying 


Out Orchards, Obtaining Angles and Foundation Lev- 


els, there is no bet:er instrument made 


write for de- 


scriptive circular and Treatise on terracing, etc., Free. 
Bostrom-Brady [lig. Co., 36 W. Ala, St., Atianta, Ga. 
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Has your school a Library? Then you wish to enlarge it. 
there is $40 worth of the -ame kind of reading matter mentioned above, in- 
election from the adopted Rural Library t ist. 
455 districts can avail themse ves 


cluding $20 worth of vour own 
All this to cost your district only $:0, 


IF NOT, WHY NOT? 


a WORTH of the very best reading to be found, for our rural homes in- 
cluding a ¥3 library for your school, to be selected from the most s- 


purpose Allthi ata cost te the district of o 


Only 400 schools.’ The first to make ready cau secure the benefits of this 


BE QUICK. 
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DON’T DELAY ACTION. 


Then there isan opportunity for each one of the 5058 school districts in the 
State, which cannot get 1 un er eith r of the above prov sions, each of whi-h 
may secure $30 worth of the same excelent c ass of reading, including $10 
worth from the Library: Li-1, a.t ata cost to the dist ict of on:y $10. 
of these may, by prompt action, come in on tue first proposition above. 


Fite 


BEGIN AT ONCE 


Every public school teacher in the S'ate ‘s requested to drop us a card giving 
county,! ame or nomber of bis district, no toflice addres~ of scheols, and h.s8 
own name and address, ana fuil particulars will be sent him or her at once, 


The Progressive Farmer, 
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The Virginia-Carolina Tobacco Growers’ 
Association. 


In last week’s Progressive Farmer 
mention was made of the organiza- 
tion of the Virginia-Carolina Tobac- 
co Growers at Danville, November 
17th. In the election of officers, S. 
C. Adams, of Charlotte County, Va., 
was made president, and W. T. Bry- 
ant, of Caswell County, N. C., secre- 
tary. The following platform and 
resolutions were unanimously adopt- 
ed: 

Whereas, the producers of the raw 
material are the source of all wealth 
and upon whom every business and 
commercial interest absolutely de- 
pends for its existence, and 

Whereas, the producers of tobac- 
co, the staple crop, are depressed and 
distressed by the low prices prevail- 
ing, while the manufacturers of same 
are prosperous, and the manufactur: 
ed article in no sense reduced in 
price but maintained as though the 
raw material was commanding a fair 
and corresponding price. 
that such an abnormal condition 
should not exist, the tobacco grow- 
ers of Virginia and North Carolina 
have met and do declare as follows: 

Resolved, That this association 
shall be known as the Tobacco Grow- 
ers’ Protective Association of Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina. 

That there shall be elected by this 
convention a secretary and treasur- 
er who shall hold office for twelve 
months or until their successors are 
elected. 

That vice-presidents be also elected 
by this convention for each county 
who by virtue of the office shall be 
presidents of the county associations 
of their respective counties. 

That each county through its pres- 
ident take immediate steps to organ- 
ize an association for that county by 
ealling a meeting of the tobacco 
growers and electing a secretary and 
eanvassers for said county, and take 
steps to cause all tobacco growers to 
join the association, so as to obtain 
eoncert of action, the thing above all 
others needed by the farmer and the 
only hope of success in this impor- 
tant move. 

An advisory committee to consist 
of three members from each county 
association, which committee — shall 
provide for a financial plan and this 
section to be operative only when 80 
per cent of the tobacco growers shall 
have joined and that an initiation fee 
of 50 cents shall be paid by every 
member of the different associations. 

That our tobacco growers be urged 
by each county association the neces 
sary importance of diversification, so 


FIGHT WILL BE BITTER. 

Those wo will persist in closing 
their ears against the continual rec- 
ommendation of Dr. Kine’s New 
Discovery for Consumption, will 
have a long and bitter fight with 
their troubles, if not ended earlier 
by fatal termination. Readwhat T. 
R. Beal, of Beal, Miss., has to say: 
“Last fall my wife had every symp- 
tom of consumption. She took Dr. 
King’s New Discovery after every- 
thing else failed.  Iniprovement 
came aat once and four bottles en- 
tirely cured her.” Guaranteed by all 
druggists. Price 50c, and $1.00. 
Trial bottles free. 


Believing 








that when low prices do prevail with 
any one crop that they will not be 
dependent on that crop’ for a living 
or money but will by this method be 
enabled to be independent in a meas- 
ure of any particular trust handling 
said common commodity. 

That the president and majority of 
vice-presidents be authorized to call 
meetings of the general association 
when and where they may determine. 





Good Meeting of Edgecombe County 
Alliance. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


A special meeting of Edgecombe 
County Alliance was held in Tarboro 
on the 17th inst., with large delega- 
tions from the thirteen sub Alliances 
in attendance. It was an_ earnest 
body of men—typical of the sturdy 
veomanry of Edgecombe—engaged 
in the noble work of advancing the 
welfare of those who feed and clothe 
the nations of the world. 


The County Alliance appointed a 
committee of one member from each 
sub Alliance to visit the Experiment 
Farm, located in this county, for the 
purpose of studying the best and 
latest methods of farming, thus de- 
riving practical benefit from men 
who have been thoroughly trained in 
the science of agriculture. 

The following constitute the com- 
mittee: R. W. Pou, W. A. Thigpen, 
John A. Davis, W. D. Leggett, Hen- 
ry Corbett, R. S. Weeks, J. D. Lan- 
easter, J. K. Lawrence, B. F. Shel- 
ton, W. C. Daughtridge, F. R. Lloyd, 
Dr. R. A. Speight. 

The following resolution was unan- 
imously adopted: 

Resolved, That Edgecombe County 
Alliance recommends to the Alliance- 
men and other farmers that they re- 
fuse to sell cotton seed at the present 
low prices, and not to do so unless 
they are offered at least 25 cents per 
bushel. 

The oil mill men argue that the 
price of seed is governed entirely by 
the price of oil, and that in view of 
the reduction in the price of oil they 
cannot pay more for seed, yet it is a 
strikingly significant fact that the 
price of cotton-seed meal remains at 
$25 per ton, the same price as last 
year when the mills were paying 
about 30 cents per bushel. 

Another significant fact is that the 
price of hulls remains at last year’s 
figures, too, though at the present 
prices (191% cents) the mills are buy- 
ing their seed for one-third less than 
last year. 


ITas the priee of meal heen reduced 


one-third in eonsequence of the re- 
duction in the price of seed? No! 
Nor has the price of hulls been re- 
dueed, either. There must be “some- 
thing rotten in the State of Den- 


mark.” 

The farmers can get better prices 
for their seed, if they will unite and 
demand them. 

Our Allianee also adopted a reso- 
Intion in referenee to the Mexican 
boll weevil, which you have printed 
in full in this week’s Progressive 
Farmer. 1.3: i. 
Edgecombe Co., N. C. 


WHY SWAMP-ROOT 
GIVES STRENGTH. 


Almost every one, from personal ex-perience, knows that the effects of 
any kind of severe physical strain are felt, first of all, in the small of the 
back—in other words, in those Vital Organs, the Kidneys. This is true 
in the case of the very powerful as it is with one of less strength, and 
it is especially true whenever the kidneys are weak. 

The Great Kidney Remedy Swamp- Root, strengthens 
through them helps all the other organs. 





the kidneys and 


Among the mary famous cures of Swamp- 
Root investizated by tcl ntists the ones we 
publish this week for the b nefit of our read- 
ers, spea® in the highest terms of tre won- 
derful corative properties of this great kid- 
ney, 'iver aod bladder remedy. 

Mrs. H. N. Whee er, of 117 High Rock St., 
Lynn, Mass., writes on Nov. 2, 1901: ** About 
18 months ago I had a very se ere spell of 
sickness. was extremely sick for three 
weeks, and when final y | was able to leave 
my bed I was ieft with excruiiating pains in 
my bac’. My water at times looked very 
like coffee. I could pass but little ata time, 
andthen only atter suffering great pain. My 
physical cond tion was such that I had no 
strength, and wssallrundown. Thedoctors 
said my Kidneys were not aff cted, bet I f-1t 
certain they were the cause of my trouble. 
My sister, Mrs. C. EK. Littlefield, of Lyn, ad- 
vised me to give Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root a 
trial. I pro-ured a bottle, and inside of three 
days commenced to vet relief. 1 followed up 
that bottle with another, and at the com- | 
pletion of this one found I was completely | 
cured. My strength returned. and to-day I 
am as wellasever. Swamp-Root isso pleas- 
ant to take. : 

M_ besiness is that of canvasser. I amon 
my feet a great deal of the time, and have to 
use much energy in getting a ound. My 
cure ig exceedingly gratifying 1o me.” 


Nn. 76 Ai Yipreler- 


The mild and extraordinary effect of the world-famous kidney and 
bladder remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, is soon realized. It stands the 
highest for its wonderful cures of the most distressing cases. 

Weak and unhealthy kidneys are responsible for more sickness and suf- 
fering than any other disease, therefore, when through neglect or other 
causes, kidney trouble is permitted to continue, fatal results are sure to 
follow. 

We often see a friend, a relative, or an acquaintance apparently well, 
but in a few days we may be grieved to learn of their severe illness, or 
sudden death, caused by that fatal type of kidney trouble—Bright’s Dis- 
ease. 


The Effect of the Sample Bottle of Swamp-Root. 


“Having hea~d that vou could procure a sample bottle of Swamp-Root, free by mail, 
I wrote to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., fora sample bottle and it was promptly 
sent. | was so pleased after trying the sample bottle that I sent to the drug s‘ore and 
procured asupply. | have »sed Swamp Root regularly for some time, and consider it 
unsurpassed as @ remedy for iorpid liver, loss of appe lie and general derangement of 
the digestive unctions. I think my trouble was due to too close confinement in my 








MRS. H. N. WHEELER. 


business. I can recommend it highly for all 
liver and kidney complaints. Iam not in . Sif if ; 
the habit of endorsing any medicine, but in 4314 West ;“, , Z 


this case I Somes es ps aes in praise High St. 
f what Swamp-Rood has done for me.” ? 
aes — Springfield, Ohio, Feb. 21st, 1901. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—If you are sick or “feel badly,” begin taking 
the wonderful discovery, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, because as soon as 
your kidneys are getting better they will help all the other organs to 
health. A trial will convince anyone. 

You may have a sample bottle of this great remedy, Swamp-Root, sent 
absolutely free by mail, also a book telling all about Swamp-Root, and 
containing many of the thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters 
received from men and women who owe their good health, in*fact their 
very lives, to the great curative properties of Swamp-Root. In writing 
to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., be cure to say that you read 
this generous offer in the Raleigh Progressive Farmer. 

If you are already convinced that Swamp-Root is what you need, you 
ean purchase the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar size bottles at the drug- 
stores everywhere. Don’t make any mistake, but remember the name, 
Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and the address, Binghamton, 
N. Y., on every bottle. 
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men and indorsed by business mien. 





Bl G 8 Chain of 8 Colleges owned by business 


Fourteen Ceshiersof Banks are on 
our Board of Directors. Our diploma means 
something. Enter anytime. Positions secured. 


3 Draughon’s 
§ Practical... f 
§ Business... 9 § 
(Incorporated, Capita} Stock $300,000.00.) 
Nashville, Tenn. U Atlanta, Ga. 
t. Worth, Texas, Ss Montgomery, Ala. 
St. Louls, Mo. Gaiveston, Texas, 
Littie Rock, Ark. A Shreveport, La. 


For 150 page catalogue address either place. 
If you prefer, may pay tuition out of salary af- 
ter course is completed. Guarantee graduates 
to be competent or no charges for tuition 

HOME STUDY: Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Penmanship, etc., taught by mail. Write for 
100 page BOOKLET on Home Study. It’s frea. 


a Pare: 

e +—}—+ 
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Just As Soon As 
A get through experimenting, you'll be using 


age Fence. ur lithographed catalog tells why! 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 














STAR PEA? 
HULLER. 


Wonder of the age. No.1 machine 
is guaranteed to huil and clean from 
ten to fifteen bushel of peas per hour 
by hnaud and fifteen to twenty-five 
bushels per hour by power. No. 2 
machine power only thirty-five to 
fifty bushels per hour. Write for price 
and circular. . . . - s 


STAR PEA MACHINE COMPANY, 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


PIT CAMES. 
War Horses and Black Devils. 


The game tof all Pit Games. No faster or 
mere vicisus fighters live. Gameness and 
cutting qualities unexcelied. Choice lot of 
young stock for sale. Eggs in season, 

FLOYD H. UZZELL, 
Goldsboro, N. C. 
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New Publications. 


The beautiful 1904 “Fairy Calen- 
dar” of the N. K. Fairbank Company 
is composed of seven sheets, 10x13 
inches in printed on heavy 
glazed paper and executed in twelve 
different colors. The first sheet rep- 
resents an idealie figure of a young 
woman who is: flanked each side by 

broad, wavy blue scroll on which 
appear the different monthly indices, 
twelve in all. The other six sheets 
are devoted to six individual bust 
studies of young women from the 
brush of C. Warde Traver, an artist 
of national repute. 

Each head is given a frame effect 
in imitation of burnt leather, with 
borders and decorations in L’Art 
Nouveau (The New Art) which is 
the latest French treatment for deco- 
rative effects and is all the vogue. 

Taken altogether, the calendar is 
a distinct and remarkably beautiful 
work of art which should be in the 
possession of every 
“home beautiful.” 

The new calendar is being given in 
return for ten oval fronts from 
Fairy Soap boxes or 25 cents in 
stamps, and ean be obtained from 
The N. K. Fairbank 
Chicago. 


size, 


lover of the 


Company, 


* & & 


Librarian Elmendorf, of the Buf- 
falo Publie Library, suggests, in the 
December Review of Reviews, “Some 
Things a Boy of Seventeen Should 
Have Had an O~~ortunity to Read.” 
His article is full of helpful hints to 
parents and teachers regarding the 
reading that should be put in a boy’s 
way before he reaches a stage in his 
growth beyond which such reading 
will cease to attract him. 

* &° * 

The Woman’s Home Companion 
for December contains at least six 
pages of suggestions for home-made 
Christmas presents. They are time- 


ly and excellent. Every woman 
should see them. 
* & & 


There are twenty-two items on the 
contents page of the December Les- 
lie’s including ten stories, eight 
pages of most attractive color work 
and a number of excellent articles. 
among which “The Degradation of 
Wall Street” stands pre-eminent. 
The Christmas flavor is delightfully 
supplied by- a little story called 
“Christmas Memories,” with illustra- 
tions in color by FE. Benson Knipe: 
by a striking series of animal draw- 
ings, also in color, by Charles Living- 
ston Bull, called “The Wild Beasts’ 
Christmas Dinner,” and by the 
Christmas festivities of “A Few Real 
Boys.” 

* # & 


The Christmas number of “The 
World’s Work” interprets timely 
phases of our national and insular 
development, and rounds up a year 
of distinct magazine 


Of vital 


achievement. 
significance is Sereno S. 
Pratt’s article, “Who Owns the 
United States?” in which conercte 
facts and figures show the centraliza- 
tion of our financial power and how 
all the wealth of the country is in 
the control of comparatively few 





The second of the series of 
articles on “The Postoffice and the 
People,” by M. G. Cunniff, shows how 


and why our postoflice is inadequate, 


people. 


and how it is the true and perman- 
ent postal scandal. With “The True 
Character of New York Public 
Schools,” Miss A. M. Shaw begins a 
series of first-hand studies of Ameri- 
ean schools. Her first article, which 
illustrated by photo- 
graphs taken especially for “The 
World’s Work,” shows by facts and 
figures conditions that every citizen 
should know. Another notable series 
is begun by Prof. B. T. Galloway, 
Chief of the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try, of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, whose article, “The 
New Farmer and the New Earth,” 
illustrated by numerous photographs, 
shows how agriculture has become 
an exact science, and that the day 
of the clodhopper is gone. 


is profusely 





“The actor,” said Roscius, “should 
always forget that he has an audi- 
ence. He should immerse his soul in 
his lines, and—” 

“That's all very pretty,” inter- 
rupted Horatio Tiewalker. “It isn’t 
half so much trouble to forget that 
he has an audience as to forget that 
he hasn’t one.”—Judge. 





A COSTLY MISTAKE. 


Blunders are sometimes very ex- 
pensive. Occasionally life itself is 
the price of a mistake, but you’ll nev- 
er be wrong if you take Dr. King’s 
New Life Pills for Dyspepsia, Dizzi- 
ness, Headache, Liver or Bowell trou- 
bles. They are gentle, yet thorough. 
25 cents at all drug stores. 





IMPURE BLOOD. 


Almost every one is a sufferer 
from some disease caused by impure 


blood, but only here and there one 
recognizes that in his blood lurk the 


seeds of disease, ready to manifest 
themselves .at—the first opportunity 
in some of the innumerable ways so 
dreaded by everybody. Every neigh- 
borhood has its afflicted, many seem- 
ingly incurable, with complaints that 
have gradually made their appear- 


ance, growing a little worse with 
each change of the season until 


Chronie Ailments, such as Stomach. 
Liver and Bowel Troubles are well 
developed. Each takes one or more 
forms peculiar to such diseases, but 
all are due to impure blood, to the 
absence from the blood of some neec- 
essary vital foree. or the presence 


of some foreign element. which im- 
pairs its power to faithfully perform 


its duties. causing a long list of com- 
plaints which yearly drag thousands 
to the grave. 

To purify the blood, eradicate dis- 
ease, build up the system, Vitae-Ore 
is without a peer among remedial 
agents. No other remedy ean equal 
it as a constitutional tonic. a blood 
vitalizer, renovator and regenerator. 
It contains elements needed by the 
blood, which are absorbed by it and, 
taking their proper place in the cir- 
culation, expel all foreign seeretions 
that have been undermining the 
health. It supplies the wants of na- 
ture and ean be depended unon to 
do its work under all conditions. 

Read the thirtv-day trial offer 
made in this issue by the proprietors, 
te Theo. Noel Company of Chicago. 





FOR SALE. 


Fine Thin Shel] Pecans for seed. Twenty- 
five cents per pound by express or freigh’. 
J. O.. LOFTIN, 
Mount Olive, N, C. 














Our money winning books, 
written by men who know, tcil 


‘A you all about 

“4 

* 

4 rota 
ay 

e They are levi d by every man 


who owns a ficld and a plow, and 
who desires to get the most out 


iM of them. 
a They are/ree. Send postal card. 
@ GERMAN KALI WORKS 


2 New York--95 Nassau Street, 
& « 


3% Atlanta, Ga. : 221, fo. Groud St. 
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Dsytinissotlege 
(INCORPORATED ) 
Capital Stoek, $30.000 00. 
BUSINESS —When youthink ng of going 
mums §86tO SChOol, write for C liege 
Jour: al and Specia Off-r of the Leading 
Business and Shorthand Schools. Address 
KING’s BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
RALEIGH. N.C. .. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
(We also teach Book kee ping, Shorthand, ete, 
by mail.) 








CALDWELL SCHOOL. 


Toe Third Annual Session of Caldwell 
Scbool begins September 1, 1903. It is a quiet, 
inexpensive school, ia a healthy locality. 

Board and tuition $8.00 a month. Music 
$2.5.a month. 

For other information, address, 

MATTIE J. CALDWELL 
Lemon Springs, Moore County, N.C. 


A PROMISING NEW POTATO. 


Farmers and Truck+rs, vou should 
try that new Irish potato,. . 


“THE SOUTHERN SUCCESS.” 


Precisely a late potato, harvested 
in Novem er. A good yielder, a 
good ke-per; a born to the South. 
Prices—$1.75 per Bush-l. In Lots of 10 
Bushelis or Mo.e, $160 per Bushel, 
F erie"? PRE ig AID TO ANY 
POIN IN IRGIN(IA OR 
NORT Hl « NROL INA. send order 
now to be filled April Ist. as sup- 
ply is limited. Enclose $100 with 
each order. Printed builetin t: ll 
ing *How to Keep and How to 
Plant,’ sent with each shipment. 


lr. H. CrESB®O. Sole Agent, 
WEST RALEIGH, N.C. 








WANTED — TRUSTWORTHY 
ventleman to mana’e_ business 
corrts and adjoini: g territory for h use 
of sol'd financial standi:g. $200) stra ght 
cash salary and expepses paid each Mun ay 
direct from headquar.ers kxpense money 
advanced; posiiion permane t. Address 
Ma’ ager, 605 Moun Bui ding, Chicago. 


LADY OR 


in ths 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY SPECIAL 


RATES. 
$1510—Raleigh to Atlanta, Ga., 
and return, including membership 


fee, on account of Annual Meeting 
Southern Educational Association. 
Tickets on sale December 29, 1903, 
final limit to reach starting point 
January 3, 1904. 

$6.35—Raleisch to Wilmington, N. 
C., and return on account of Grand 
Lodge Masons (colored). Tickets 
on sale December 6, 7, 8, final return 
limit December 15, 1903. 

$7.80—Raleigh to Charlotte, N. C., 
and return on account of meeting 
Dramatie Order Knights of Khoras- 


son. Tickets on sale November 24 
and 25, final limit November 27, 
1908. 


$25.75—Raleigh to — Orleans, 
La., and return on account of Cen- 
tennial Celebration of Transfer of 
the Louisiana Purchase from France 
to the United States. Tickets on sale 
December 16, and 17, 1908, final limit 
December 22, 1903. 

$5.45 Raleigh to Maxton, N. C., 
and return, account Central North 
Carolina Conference of A. M. E. 


Church. Tickets on sale Nov. 17, 18, 
19. Final limit Nov. 28, 19038. 


$2.50 Raleigh to Goldsboro, N. C., 
and return, account Conference M. 
E. Church, South. Tickets on sale 


Nov. 23, 24, 25, 26, and 27. Final 
limit Dee. 7, 1903. 
$4.70 Raleigh to South Boston, 


Va., and return, account annual ses- 
sion Virginia Conference M. E. 
Church, South, (colored). Tickets 
on sale Nov. 10 and 11. Final limit 
Nov. 19, 1903. 

$1.50 Raleigh to Durham, N. C., 
and return, account meeting Bap- 
tist Educational and Missionary 


_ Convention of North Carolina. Tick- 


| the 





ets on sale Nov. 8, 9, and 10. Final 
limit Nov. 17, 1903. 

$5.05 Raleigh to Winston-Salem, 
N. C., and return, account annual 
Conference Methodist Protestant 


Church. Tickets on sale Nov. 16, 17, 


“18. Final limit Nov. 25, 1903. 


For further particulars call on any 
agent of the Southern Railway or 


address 
bE. GREEN, ©. T._A,, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


MEETING OF BAPTIST STATE 
CONVENTION, CHARLOTTE, 
N. C., DECEMBER, 9-18, 1903. 


On account of the above occasion 
Southern Railway announces 
special low round trip rates. Tickets 
on sale December 8, 9 and 10, with 
final return limit October 16th. 
Round trip rate from Raleigh $7.30; 
correspondingly low rates apply from 
all other stations. 

For further particulars, call on any 
agent of the Southern Railway, or 
address, 


Se OF 





GREEN, C. T. A., 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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fifth edition of which is jus 


istrate can have. 
of all 
1s far ahead of aliothers. It . 


the Crimina! Law in North Carolina. 
your offitial work as a Magistrate; 
and official Fee Bill. We mean what we 


Price by mail, $2.50. Address, 
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If so. you need THE NORTH CAROLINA MANUAL OF LAW AND PORMS, the 
t from the press. 
$2 59 and it is beyond question the cheapest and mo-t indispensable thing a Mag- 
This Form Book has been the one recognized Hand-Book in 
North Carolina for a number of years, and its past editions have been in the hards 
rogressive Justi-:es, but the present edition has been greatly enlarged and 
ealiy puts all former editions out of date. 
Form has been carefully revised and corrected. 


The price of the book, by mail, is 


Every 
The book is a complete Code of 


It tells you what to do and how to doin 
has also a marriage ceremony and a complete 


‘ay when we tell you that you cannot af- 


ford to be witbout The Nerth Carolina Manual of Law and Forms. . . . 


EDWARDS & BRO UGHTON 
RALEIGH,.N. C. 
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NOTES ON THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON FOR DECEMBER 6. 


Solomon’s Wise Choice. 
(1 Kings iii. :4-15.) 
THE LESSON ILLUSTRATED 


“In Gibeon the Lord appeared to 
Solomon in a dream by night: and 
God said, Ask what I shall give thee.” 
(Verse 5.) Joel says, in his prophecy 
of the great future: “Your old men 
shall dream dreams, your young men 
shall see visions.” Says Bishop Hall: 
“Solomon worships God by day; God 
appears to Solomon by night. Well 
may we look to enjoy God when we 
have served him.” This dream of 
Solomon was a vision of God, and at 
that age God frequently made known 
his will to his servants through 
dreams. Thus the angel of God spake 
unto Jacob in a dream (Gen. xxxi. 
11), and Joseph speaks of Pharaoh’s 
dream (Gen. xli. 25) as sent from 
God. There are two instances of in- 
struction through the 
book of Job—the vivid vision of 
Eliphaz (Job iv. 18-17), and in the 
speech of Elihu (Job xxxiii. 13-18). 
So likewise dreams came to Joseph, 
the husband of Mary, to Pilate’s wife, 
to Paul, and to many others whose 
“A 
great number of instances are on 
record in the Greek and Latin class- 
of remarkable dreams—as of 
Julius Caesar’s wife, Calpurnia; the 
dream of Brutus before his last bat- 
tle. In Homer, dreams are said to 
be sent by the gods. Clytemnestra 
had prescience of the fall of Troy, 
in the Agamemnon of Aeschylus. In 
Persian history, Cambyses dreamed 
that Smerdis would wrest his king- 
dom from him, and that he should die 
at Ecbatana.” 


dreams in 


names are in the Scriptures. 


ies 


“Ask what I shall give thee.” That. 


blessed and most loving offer is made 
to every soul. “If any of you lack 
wisdom, let him ask of God.” (Jas. 
i. 5.) Some one suggests that Solo- 
mon looked backward, and saw what 
God had done; inward, and saw his 
own helplessness; outward, and saw 
his need; then upward to Him who 
is “able to do exceeding abuntantly 
above all that we ask or think.” We 
often fail to attain the best gifts, be- 
eause so few of us earnestly desire 
them, and so many disbelieve the of- 
fer that is made of them. Jesus 
said to his disciples: “Whatsover 
ye shall ask in my name, that will J 
do.” (John xiv. 13.) Says Kitto: 
“The Lord is never displeased with 
large asking—so that it be proper 
asking—and his free bounty delights 
to surpass the largest requests and 
most audacious hopes of the peti- 
tioner.” 





“Thou hast given him a son to sit 
on his throne, as it is this day.” 
(Verse 6.) As God made Solomon a 
king, so every young man is a king, 
with an empire within himself to 
govern—in character, impulses, af- 
fections, and opportunities. A le- 





‘¢Has Your School a Library ?”’ 


Pupils of the public school, and 
their parents, brothers and sisters, 
or any one reading this, will confer 
a favor by calling your school teach- 
er’s attention to the advertisement 
on 12th page of this paper beginning 
“i hool a Lib dd 

as your school a Library. 





gend is related that once an iron 
worker seated himself on Solomon’s 
throne, saying, “I am aking!” Oth- 
ers would have dragged him down, 
but Solomon said: “Let him sit on 
the throne, for he is a king.” So 
every young man sits on Solomon’s 
throne. 

“Give therefore thy servant an un- 
derstanding heart to judge thy peo- 
ple, that I may discern between good 
and bad.” (Verse 9.) In an abun- 
dant measure this prayer was grant- 
ed. God gave him not only “an un- 
derstanding heart,” but wisdom that 
is still looked upon as the ne plus 
ultra all over the East. God gave 
the seeds, and by cultivation these 
produced a harvest. 





A FRIGHTENED HORSE, 


Running like mad down the street 
dumping the occupants, or a hun- 
dred other accidents, are every day 
oceurrences. It behooves every- 
body to have a reliable Salve handy 
and there’s none as good as Buck- 
len’s Arnica Salve. 3urns, Cuts, 
Sores, Eezema and Piles, disappear 
quickly under its soothing effect. 25 
eents at all drug stores. 





SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 
$6.35—Raleigh to Washington, N. 


C., and return on account of the 
Grand Lodge of Mason (eolored), 


Washington, N. C. Tickets on sale 
December 6th, 7th and 8th, with final 
limit December 15th. : 
$25.50—Plus 25 cents, on account 
of Centennial Celebration of Trans- 
fer of the Louisiana Purchase from 
Franee to the United States, New 
Orleans, La. Tickets on sale Decem- 
ber 16th and 17th, with final limit 
December 22nd. 
$12.85—Plus 25 cents, Raleigh to 
Atlanta, Ga., and return on account 
of Department of Superintendence 
National Educational Association, 
Atlanta, Ga. Tickets to be sold Feb- 
ruary 21st and 22nd, with final limit 
February 27th. Stop-overs will be 
allowed on these tickets. 
$12.85—Plus 25 cents, plus $2.00 
membership fee, Raleigh to Atlanta, 
Ga., and return on account of the 
meeting of Southern Educational As- 
sociation, Atlanta, Ga. Tickets to 
be sold December 29th, with final re- 
turn limit January 3rd. 
$5.80—Raleigh to Wilmington, N. 
C., and return on account of the 
Wilmington Poultry Show, Wilming- 
ton, N.-C. Tickets to be sold Decem- 
ber 138th, 14th, 15th and 16th, with 
final limit December 17th. 
$7.80—Raleigh to Charlotte, N. C., 
and return on account of meeting of 
Dramatie Order of Knights of Kho- 
rasson, Charlotte, N. C. Tickets to 
be sold November 24th and 25th, with 
final limit November 27th. 
$5.45—Raleigh to Maxton, N. O., 
and return on account of Centra 
North Carolina Conference A. M. E. 
Zion Church, Maxton. Tickets on 
sale November 17th, 18th and 19th, 
with final limit November 28th. 
$7.85—Raleigh to Greenville and 
return on account of the North 
Carolina Conference A. M. E. Zion 
Church, Greenville, N. C. ‘Tickets on 
sale November 23rd, 24th and 25th, 
with final return limit December 1st. 
On account of the Christmas holi- 
days, the Seaboard Air Line will sell 
round trip tickets to all points east 
of the Mississippi River and south 
of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers, in- 
cluding Washington, D. C., and St. 
Louis, Mo., at the rate of one fare 
plus 25 cents. Tickets on sale Decem- 
ber 23rd, 24th, 25th, 30th, 31st and 
January Ist, with final limit January 
4th. For teachers and students, the 
same rates will apply, dates of sale 
being December 16th to 22nd/Thelu- 
sive, with final limit January 8th. 
C.H GATTIS. ©, P. T:. A. 
Raleigh, N. C. 








the best recommen 

ie Having examined your 
excellen' work in terra-ing, di ching, 
Director Exper’m’t Sta., Griffin Ga.” 


’ 
Holmes’ Improved Farm Level 
dation ever givena Farm 
Level: 
Improved Level thoro ghly. I \ake pleas- 
ure in saving it is a very e.cellent Level; 
ete. I think it is the best I ever saw at a 
cost of $5.00, which I understand is the 
4 Send for circular and low price. 
Ww. C. HOLMES, 


—— : HE following letter is 
= 
: y ‘Mr. W. C. HOLMES :— 
very simple, easy to work, and wili do 
price. R. J KEPDING, 
12 N. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 





Selling to Beat the Band 


Randolph 


SHOES 
Red Shoes 























WANTED—E£verv one who intends to 


handle : ee Boxes and sup- 
plies next spring (when I wll be too busy to 
ai'end to you properly), to order now, when 
I have ;lenty of time. I handle ‘he most 
practical and complete Bee Kox in the world 
for the p:oduction of fine comb honey. P: ice 
complete, $00. Eis bt per cent. off if order 
is fi ed at once witb cash 

WALTrR L WOMBLE, Raleigh, N. C. 





Two Shoes that come as near giving 

perfect satisfaction as can be made. 

All leather, waterproof and substan- 
tial. A new lot just arrived. roe 

















Fruit Trees.—Place your orders now for Fall delivery. 
Do not put this .ff; if you do you may be unable to get good 


stock. 


Cook Stoves.—No. 7—16 Complete. $10.75;"No. 7 —18, 
$1200; No. 7— 20, $1300; No. 8—18 $12.75; No. 8—2o0, $14.00. 





IMPROVED 
ALLIANCE 
SEWING 
MACHINES, 


$16.50, 17.50, (8.50, 





Delevered Freight Prepaid to your nearest Railroad Station. 





WAGONS, ONE HORSE AND TWO HORSE, 


At wholesale prices, f 0. b factory. No 


freight ailowance. 


Write for prices.... 









Wire Fesce for Farm 


CUTAWAY 


—AND— 


DISK HARROWS, 


ALL SIZES. 


and Poultry, Barbed and Smooth Wire. 





GROCHRIEBS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





Bes Write for prices on anything you wish to purchase. I 


have no general price list. 
Alliancemen solicited. 


Orders from all Alliancemen and ex- 


Place your orders at once for Annual Clover, Grass and Grain Seeds, 
etc., ete., before prices advance. 


T. B. PARKER, S, B. A,, 


RALEICH, NORTH CAROLINA. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 








A Query. 

When comp’ny comes to visit us 
We allus makes a lot o’ fuss, 

An’ use our bestes’ china set 

An’ solid-silver forks, you bet! 
An’ nothing is too nice to bake— 
Not custard pie ner angel-cake! 
It’s jest becuz they’re ’round! 

say, 
Why ain’t we jes’ as good as they? 


But 


Ma she puts on her rustly dress, 
An’ pa shaves twict a day, I guess, 
An’ shines his shoes, an’ I mus’ wear 
My Sunday red tie everywhere! 
We’re all polite as we can be, 
An’ no one’s cross er putcheky. 
It’s diffrent when they’ve 
away— 


gone 


I don’t see why the comp’ny is 

So better’n we ourselves—gee whizz! 

Er why we have to go an’ treat 

Them with a lot o’ stuff to eat 

That we don’t have when they ain’t 
here! 

What makes us save it up—oh, dear! 

Why don’t we allus live that way? 

Ain’t we worth things as much as 
they ? 

—Edwin L. Sabin, in the November 
Woman’s Home Companion. 





A New Version of An Old Story. 


One time Brer Wolf tell Brer Rab- 
bit he gwine dig a well, and he say, 
“Brer Rabbitt, yow’ tu’n in an’ he’p 
me dig dis yere well, and den we share 
de water together.” 

But Brer Rabbit say, “No, I doan’ 
want to dig no well.” 

“What yo’ do fo’ water den?” Brer 
Wolf ask. 

“T get up in de mawnin’ an’ drink 
de jew off de grass,’ Brer Rabbit 
say. 

So Brer Wolf dig his well, an’ Brer 
Rabbit dring de jew off de grass un- 
til dar come a time when dar w’n’t 
no jew. It was a ve’y dry spell an’ 
de rain didn’t fall, an’ kep’ on not 
falling till mighty nigh all de springs 
an’ branches an’ cricks was plumb 
dried up, an’ de ereeters couldn’t 
hardly find water enough to keep 
from perishin’. 

Brer Wolf mo’ lucky dan mos’. De 
water in his well get ve’y low, but it 
ain’t never quite dry up. Den Brer 
Rabbit got to slippin’ aroun’ to Brer 
Wolf’s ev’y night and Brer Wolf find 
his water gone and gone—ev’y mawn- 
in’ it all drawn out. But he see Brea 
Rabbit’s tracks aroun’ his well, an’ he 
study to fix a plan for to ketch him. 
So he think he make him up a lil 
tar man, and he take some rags an’ 
twis’ an’ tie ’em up into de likeness 
of a li’l’ man, an’ daub de whole over 
wid some o’ dis yere pine tar, which 
is de stickinest stuff on de face of de 
yearth. He made de lil tar man, 
Brer Wolf did, an’ den he set it up 
by de well an’ hung de go’d on it. 

That night, jus’ fo’ day, Brer Rab- 
bit come aroun’ same as usual, an’ 
he see the li’ man an’ he stop an’ 
say, “Good mawnin’, Mr. Man.” 

But de li’l’ tar man doan’ say noth- 
in’, an’ Brer Rabbit say again, “Good 
mawnin’, Mr. Man.” 

But de lil tar man doan’ speak, 
an’ Brer Rabbit, he say, “Give me the 
go’d, please, sir.” 

De 1’) tar man jus’ stan’ thar an’ 
keep his mouth shet, an’ Brer Rab- 





bit shout, “I say, give me the go’d 
or I'll hit yo’ tireckly.” 

De li’? tar man doan’ ’spond, an’ 
3rer Rabbit hauled away an’ struck 
him side o’ his haid, an’ Brer Rab- 
bit’s fist stuck. 

“Toe! You’ think yo’ hol’ me?” 
Brer Rabbit say. “Yo’ take keer! 
I got another ba-ad hand yere,” an’ 
he struck de lil’ tar man wid dat, 
an’ dat stuck. 

“What mean holdin’ me?’ Brer 
Rabbit ery. “Yo’ tu’n me loose or I 
hit yo’ wid dis foot.” 

Den he lose de use 0’ one o’ his 
feet. “Lord! what mean actin’ dis- 
way?” he holler. “You’ done got to 
do different or I hit yo’ wid my other 
foot. Yo’ better let go. I kill sev- 
eral men wid dat foot.” 

‘Blip! he hit, an’ de foot stuck same 
like de other. “Hey! yo’ think yo’ 
I got a tail. If I hit yo’ 
wid dat ’ar tail I cut you’ clean in 
two.” 

De li'l tar man helt fast an’ doan’ 
say nothin’, and Brer Rabbit get his 
tail stuck. “Lord! Lord!” he say, 
“you’ de wors’ man what ever I see. 
Now tu’n me loose or I butt yo’ wid 
my haid;” an’ he butted an’ got his 
haid stuck, an’ he make de mos’ aw- 
ful racket a-bitin’, knockin’, an’ 
kickin’, till Brer Wolf come out in 
de mawnin’ an’ found him dar. 

“Oh! yere de man what steal my 
water,” Brer Wolf say. “I teach 
yo’ a lesson now. I gwine eat yo’ 
up, Brer Rabbit; but first I gwine 
give yo’ de greates’ whippin’ yo’ ever 
had in all yo’ days.” 

So Brer Wolf tie Brer Rabbit to a 
big tree an’ go off in de woods for to 
cut some switches to beat him with. 
He hadn’t been gone mo’ dan two 
mintites when Brer B’ar come along 
de road. He see Brer Rabbit tie to 
de tree an’ he sav, “What de matter, 
Brer Rabbit? What yo’ doin’ thar?” 

“T’m a-waitin’ for somepin to eat,” 
Brer Rabbit say. 

“What yo’ gwine eat?” Brer B’ar 
ask. 

“De folks what tie me hyar say 
GOMBAULT’S CAUSTIC BALSAM 

ALL THAT IT IS CLAIMED 
Stamford, Conn., Oct. 1, 1902. 


hol’ me? 





The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio: 
I have used Gombault’s Caustic 


Balsam for some time for many com- 
plaints and ayways found it all that 
you claim for it—Wnm. F. Peebles. 





A BUSINESS OPENING. 


The publishers of “Success,” the 
great home magazine of America, 
published in New York, write us that 
they desire to secure a local repre- 
sentative in this county to receive 
and solicit subscriptions. The com- 
pensation given by “Success” is said 
to be the largest offered by any first- 
class periodical, and if any of our 
readers are desirous of undertaking 
work of this character, we suggest 
that they communicate at once with 
The Success Company, Washington 
Square, New York. 

The Scholarship Bureau of The 
Success Company will also gladly 
explain a plan by which boys and 
girls can secure an education, The 
Success Company itself purchasing 
Scholarships in return for a com- 
paratively small amount of work. 
Address, for full information, The 
Suecess Scholarship Bureau, 32 


Waverly Place, New York City. 





they gwine make me eat a whole pig, 
two hams, an’ ten loaves of bread,” 
says Brer Rabbit. 

Brer B’ar was hungry an’ he say, 
“Dat about suit me, Brer Rabbit, but 
yo’ too small for so much.” 

“Dat de trouble,” says Brer Rab- 
bit, “an’ if yo’ wan’ to do de eatin’ 
you’ can take my place, Brer B’ar,” 
says he. 

Brer B’ar reply he willin’, an’ he 
untie Brer Rabbit, an’ den Brer 
Rabbit tie Brer B’ar to de tree an’ 
went off home. Co’se Brer B’ar get 
de lickin’; but Brer Rabbit ain’ care. 
He always playin’ de ole seratch wid 
de other creatures, an’ he de smartes’ 
of de whole lot. Brer Wolf he de 
mos’ prosperous, an’ Brer Rabbit al- 
ways sneakin’ aroun’ an’ 
from him an’ trickin’ him. Time an’ 
again he get right into Brer Wolf’s 
kitchen when Brer Wolf step to de 
gyarden or de spring-house, an’ he 
scoop de peas out’n de pot whar dey 
cookin’ over de fire an’ eat ’em an’ 
den fill de pot up wid rocks. Brer 
Wolf he forever sayin’ he fix him, but 
he eain’t never fix Brer Rabbit ’case 
Brer Rabbit too smart a man fo’ him. 
—Clifton Johnson, in the New York 


Outlook. 


stealin’ 








One dose of Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral at bedtime prevents 


night coughs of children. 
Nocroup. Nobronchitis. A 


Cherry 
Pectoral 


doctor’s medicine for all 
affections of the throat, bron- 
chial tubes, and lungs. Sold 
for over 60 years. 

“I have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in my 
family for eight years. Thereis nothing equal 
to it for coughs and colds, especially for chil- 
dren.” — Mrs. W. H. BRYMER, Shelby, Ala. 


J. 0. AYER CO., 
Lowell, Mass. 











2e., 50c., $1.00. 
All druggists. 


for « 
Night Coughs 


Keep the bowels open with one of 
Ayer’s Pills at bedtime, Just one. 














A superior lot of 
pgs by my fine 


POLAND CHINAS. 


Boars, ‘Gray s Big Chief” #7077 and ‘“* Victor 


G” 57075 +The two best strains of living hogs 
rep: esented in this herd—Sows in pigs, and 
young “oar« and Sows of all ages. Send to 
headquarters and get the best, from the old- 
est and largest herd of Poland Chinas in this 
State, at one-half Western prices. 
Address, J. B. GRAY, 
Fredericsasburg, Va. 


SKUNK stenrice HIDES 
and all other kinds of Raw Furs 


bought for spot cash. 10 to 50% more money 
to you to ship to us than tosell at home. 
Write for price list and market report. 
HUNTERS’ and TRAPPERS' 
CUIDE $5000. book, 300pps. cloth bound. 
Illustrating ail fur animals, All about 
trapping, trappers secrets. kind of traps. 
decoys, &c. Special price ®1. to Hide and Fur Shippers, 


4&NDERSCH BSROS., Dept. 816,Mioneapolis, Ming. 
















When writing advertisers 


i please 
mention this paper. ° 


Five Baskets or Three 


A planter who can make five baskets of 
cotton where he formerly made but three, by 
simply Top Dressing his land with one hun- 
dred pounds, per acre, of 


Nitrate of Soda 


aa {The Standard Ammoniate) 

is simply neglecting to reap full benefit from 
his soil if he does not use the Nitrate, for 
this result is within the reach of every Cotton 
Planter. 

Equally profitable results may be obtained 
from corn, grass, tobacco or potatoes, from 
fruits or garden products, in fact from any- 
thing that grows. “Food for Plants,” and 
other valuable bulletins giving actual field 
trials with Nitrate of Soda at Agricultural 
Experiment Siations, are sent free to farme 
ers. Send name and address on Post Card, 
William S. Myers, Director, 12-16 John St.,N.Y. / 





Cottage Hill Farm for Sale, 


This va uab e farm of over 500 acres, on 
Beach River, Sampson Covnty, N. C., is now 
forsale at a bargain. Large dwe'ling, guod 
mill site, fruit trees, grape vines of several 
sorts, good fishing, quail, squirrel and wild 
turkey shooting and fox hunting. About 250 
acres cleared. Good pastu e grounds for 
sheep, cattle, hogs and goats. 

No hea thier soca ity in the South. If not 
sold by Jan: ary Ist, will be for rent or lease 
toa responsible party who can furnish uis 
own team and farming implements. 

Address, N. B. COBB, 


R. F. D., Garland, N. C. 


SEABOAT 


Asm Tiras Rave 


Trains leave Raleigh as follows: 

No. 34. NORTHBOUND. 

1.25 a. m.—“Seaboard Express.” For 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, Rich- 
mond, Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, Bos- 
ton and all points North, 
Northeast and Northwest. 

No. 38. 

11.15 a. m.—“Seaboard Local Mail.” 
For ALL POINTS from Ra- 
leigh to Portsmouth Norlina 
to Richmond ;connects at Hen- 
derson for Oxford and Weldon 
with A. C. L.; at Portsmouth- 
Norfolk with ALL STEAM- 
ERS for points North and 
Northeast. 

No. 66. 

11.50 a. m—“Seaboard Mail” for 
Richmond, Washington Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York 
and Boston. Connects at 
Richmond with C. and O. for 
Cincinnati. Chicago and St. 








| No. 81. 


Louis; at Washington with 
Pennsylvania and B. and O. 
for all points. 
SOUTHBOUND. 

4.00 a. m.—“Seaboard Express,” for 
Charlotte, Atlanta, Columbia, 
Charleston, Savannah, Jack- 
sonville, St. Augustine, Tam- 
pa and all points South and 
Southwest. 

No. 41. 

4.00 p. m.—“Seaboard Local Mail,” 
for Charlotte, Atlanta and all 
local points. Connects at At- 
lanta for all points South and 
Southwest. 

No. 27. 

7.83 p. m.—“Seaboard Mail,” for 
Southern Pines, Pinehurst, At- 
lanta, Columbia, Charleston, 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Tam- 
pa and all points South and 
Southwest. 

Tickets on sale to all points. Pull- 
man berths reserved. Tickets de- 
livered at hotels and residences with- 
out extra charge at 

UP-TOWN TICKET OFFICE, 

Yarborough House Building, 

Z. P. SMITH, T. P. A: 





C. H. GATTIS, C. T. & P. A,, 
Phones 117. Raleigh, N .O. 
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SUNSHINE COLUMN 


NORTH CAROLINA DIVISION OF INTER- 
NATIONAI. SUNSHINE SOCIETY. 


Mr-. J. M. Ransier, State President, Hen- 
dersovville,N . 

The constitution, by-laws and names of 
officers of the society wil be turnished o 
spplicat on. Ksch correspondent should en- 
close stamp for re ly. . 

International Colors—Yellow and White. 

sia « Colors—Tr ,uol-e, Blue 

Inter' ational Flower—Coreopsis. 

Atate Flo wer—Margueriie. 

Motto—Good Cheer. 

society Song—Scaiter Sunshine. 








Sunshine Thoughts. 4 


Boys and girls, where’er you go, 

Make the world grow brighter; 
Banish fear and lessen woe— 

Make the world grow brighter; 
Always have a smile to spare 
For the heart made sad by care— 

Make the world grow brighter. 

—James Rowe. 
* * * 

Thanksgiving day has come and 
gone and to many it has been a bright 
time of home coming, of meeting old 
friends, of seeing dear familiar faces 
and hearing the loved home voices, 
while others, through circumstances 
beyond their control, found it a time 
of loneliness for the longing to see 
the face that was not there and to 
hear the loved voice again. 
it is mother, or sister or wife, that 


Perhaps 


has been away, called away by some 
god reason, and thus unable to be in 
the circle on the family reunion day. 
Then father, brother or husband have 
gone around not saying ¥ery much, 
but looking very lonely indeed, ani 
their hearts 
Keep a thinkin’, dear, o’ you, 
An’ a wishin’ thru an’ thru 
You wuz here; seems to be 
Sort o’ lonesome like fer me, 
Al’ays somethin’ out o’ whack. 
Mandy, when you comin’ back ? 
Mornin’, evenin’, jes’ th’ same, 
’Pears like I can hear your name 
Whispered softly in my ears 
Till I find the big, hot tears 
Down my face have made a track. 
Mandy, when you comin’ back ? 
Mandy, ain’t they times when you 
Git to feelin’ kinda blue, 
Tired, restless, long to be 
Back again at home with me, 
Where there’s nothin’ ’at you lock ? 
Mandy, when you comin’ back ? 

x & 

Well now, Christmas time we’re all 
coming back, sure. 
there is so much to be thought of, so 
much to be done. and sometimes so 
little to do with, but then you know 
we wouldn’t be sunshiners if we didn’t 
make the best of everything. 
take a mental 
friends whom we are planning little 
remembrances for, and do a lot of 
thinking. Perhaps we have been do- 
ing it this long while. Miss L. C., 
who made the offer in the October 
27 Farmer, writes me that she is 
“passing on” the patterns of foot 
warmer and rabbit, and so has paid 


In the meantime 


So we 


inventory of our 


her Sunshine dues. 


She also en- 
closed in her letter five shining new 


postage stamps, to carry the bright 
Sunshine into the dark places, and 
80 her “one kind act” is doubled this 
month for nothing could have been 
more timely than the stamps. They 
were “passed on” that same day. 

* * * 

Do not forget that Sunshine keeps 
Christmas too, and that the object 
of the society is “to incite its mem- 
bers to a performance of kind and 





helpful deeds, and thus to bring the 
sunshine of happiness into the great- 
est possible number of hearts and 
homes.” 

Hundreds of shut-ins are remem- 
bered; children who have never re- 
eeived gifts before are found and 
surprised; old people who have since 
ceased to expect presents are sought 
out and delighted by the thought that 
they are More than 
once the report has been made by 
members that the tears of joy shed by 
some old person over a Sunshine 
present or call, have made a greater 
So 
let me say again, do not forget that 
Sunshine keeps Christmas, and in 
your plans for Christmas cheer, see 


remembered. 


impression than whole sermons. 


if you have not something that you 
ean “pass on.” Then write me what 
it is and Ill tell you where to send 
it. © 

* * # 


SUNBEAMS 


Do you remember the little poem 
in November 10th, Progressive Farm- 
er’s Sunshine about Dorothy Green, 
Look 


Of course you save, or “pass 


who had a bird to exchange? 
it up. 
all 


are too good to destroy. 


on” your Farmer copies; they 


Well, this 


“Dorothy Green” poem somehow lost 


its last verse, so here it is— 


“Now, if Dorothy Green had a bat— 
no, I mean 

If Fitzsmith for a doll felt a whim, 

Why, then Millicent Brown—I shall 
have to lie down, 

For my head is beginning to swim!” 


Now, we haven’t tried to untangle 
this exchange ourselves, but we want 
all our Sunshine readers to try their 
hand at “swapping” and help these 
little folks to “wants” 
and “wills,” until Dorothy Green is 
made happy by getting the camera 
We 
would like for her to get it by Christ- 
mas if it ean be done, so we are going 
to make this offer: Little folks, big 
folks, young or old, get to swapping 


swap their 


she is so “anxious to get.” 


and see what comes of it. The one 
Dorothy 
nearest to her by the week before 
Christmas, I will send a nice book to 
Christmas gift. Next 
week Tl tell you the name of the 
book to be given. 
* & 


who gets Green’s 


camera 


them for a 


Some calls came in to Prof. 
Ransier for raspberry plants offered 
before his copy of The Progressive 
Farmer containing the offer reached 
him, showing conclusively that The 
Farmer has readers who are not slow 
to see a good thing. There are 
plenty of plants of mailing size, abso- 
lutely free if you send postage. 
* * 

Throug the efforts of Sunshiners 
we have in the past week been en- 
abled to place in Charleston, for\the 
use of two crippled children, a beau- 
tiful Shetland pony and eart. 

* * 

The following letter explains it- 
self: 

“November 19, 1903. 

“We have noticed that it is pro- 
posed by residents of your vicinity 
to raise a fund to erect a movement 
over the grave of the famous hum- 





orist, Bill Nye. We will appreciate 
any facts you may be able to give us 
concerning the matter. 

“Tf there is a movement on foot 
to erect a monument to the genial 
Bill, who was loved by so many of 
us, the American Press Association 
would be glad to contribute to such 
a fund. Can you send us the address 
of Mrs. Nye? 

“Yours truly, 

“American Press Association, 

“J. M. HAZZARD, 
“Managing Editor.” 

This “Bill Nye” memorial is as you 
know, under the management of our 
North Carolina Sunshiners. Now. 
send us your wants and ‘wills” soon. 
Christmas is almost here, and don’t 
forget when you write, to enclose a 
stamp for reply. 

Address Mrs. J. M. Ransier, Hen- 
dersonville, N. C., or Sunshine De- 
partment, “Progressive Farmer.” 





REVOUTION IMMINENT. 


A sure sign of approaching revolt 
and serious trouble in your system 
is nervousness, sleeplessness, or 
stomae upsets. Electric Bitters will 
quickly dismember the troublesome 
eauses. It never fails to tone the 
stomach, regulate the Kidneys and 
Bowels, stimulate the Liver, and 
clarify the blood. Run down sys- 
tems benefit particularly and all the 
usual attending aches vanish under 
its searching and thorough effect- 
iveness. Electric Bitters is only 
50c, and that is returned if it don’t 
give perfect satisfaction. Guaran- 
teed by all druggists. 


$15 Salary or Comm? sion—! ntroducing 

our Kine tuter Sep-rator Pro- 
duces best grade of butter from cream or 
milk, - weet or seur, in ess than5 mi utes, 
Write for our fre sample and salary propo 
sition. « URTISS-WiLLIAM> cO. Dept, 22, 


Chicago, Hl 

Collie The Best of Im- 
ported Stock.... 
tered. No better in the 
United States. 

trio, $15 per dozen. 

&e Eggs luc. each, by two or more settings 














Dog S Pups now ready for deliv- 
Also BROWN TLEG- 


ery. $810 to $25. Regis- 
HORN AND ATLANTA FOWLS, $5 per 





Be: kshire Pigs and Angora Gosts 


PHIL. S. WADE & CO., 


CORNELIA, GA. 


SAW RIILLS 


Are not profitable if buy a poorly built 
Mill, or the cheapest mill, regardless of 

uality. We have GOOD cheap Mills, and the 

EST an‘ most accurate mills at reasonable 
prices. It will cost you nothing but five min- 
utes time and a postal card to investigate our 
mills Give full particulars of size mill wanted 
and we will give you low prices. We quar- 
antee fully everything we sell. Writeus NOW 
while you have our address. 


SALEM IRON WORKS 


SALEM A.C. U.S.A. 




















PATENTS 


CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, 
COPYRICHTS AND DESICNS. 
Send your business direct to Washington, 
saves time, costs less, better service. 
My office close to U. 8. Patent Office. FREE prelimin- 
ary examinations . Atty’s fee not due un tent 
issecured. P. N—1 


ERSONAL ATTENT EARS 
ACTUAL EXPERIENCE. k ‘‘How to obtain Patents,’ 
etc., sent free, Patents procur 


receive special notice, wi 


INVENTIVE 


justrated monthly—Ele’ year—terms 





. 
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Healthy 
Children 


are a strong and well; weak and 
uny littie folks are made vigorous 
y the use of that tamous remedy— 


FREY’S 
VERMIFUCE 


Corrects all disorders of the stomach, 

expels worms, etc. Palatable and 

Positive in action. Bottle by muil, 25¢ 
E. & 8S. FREY, Baltimore, Md. 


























$ | o> For 
200 Egg 
INCUBATOR 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 















SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


In effect Nov. 1, 1903. 


This condensed schedule is publishe* as 
information an. is su ject to change 
without notice to the pub.ic 


TKAINS LEAVE RALEIGH, N. C. 


12.50 A. M. No. 11 daily for 
Greensboro and locai points. Carries 
Pul man sleeper Guldsborvu to Greensboro, 
onnecting at Greens'oro with No 39. 
‘‘Atianta Express,’’ Pullman sleeper =: d 
da coa hes io Atlanta. No. 33, ‘Fiorida 
Express,’’ for Charlotte, Columbia and 
Savannah. Pul'man sleeper to Jacks -n- 
ville, Fort Tampa Charleston and Au- 
gusta counections furall puints1n Floridia. 
No 37, ‘Washington and Southwestern 
Limited,’”’ solid Pullman train drawing 
room sleepers, New York to New Orleans 
and Memphis c-nnectivn is also n ade 
fur Winston-Salem, Wi-:kesboro, Danvilie 
aid loca] stations §:3 a m. ho. 112 
iaily for G idsboro and local st .tions; 
cunnecting at Goidstoro with Atlantic 
Coast Line for Wilm ngton, N. C., Wil- 
son, N. C., Tarboro, N. C., Norfolk, Va., 
and intermediate stations, also at Golds- 
boro with Atlantic and North Carolina 
Railway for Kinston, N. C., Newbern, N. 
«¢ , and intermediate statious 

8.40 A. M. xo. 107 daily for Greens. 
bo:o anu local stations, «onnects at Lur- 
ham“tor Oxford, He derson, Keysville 
ard Richmond. At University Station 
for Chapel Hu) dailey except Sunuay. 
At Green.boro with train No. 39, U.S. 
“Fast Mail’? fur Washington and all 
p ints north; Pullman drawiney room 
skepers to New York and Richmond; 
close connection for Winstou-Saiem 
Mocksville and local stativ: s, with train 
No 7 for High Point, Salisbury, Chariotre 
and loca] stations. 

10.30 A. M. No 108 daly fo: Goilds- 
boro and all oca] points, coun cts at 
Selma for Wilson, Rocky Mount and all 
Eastern North Carolina points A. Go ds- 
boro for Wilmington, Kinston, New 
Bern, N. C., aud Norfok, Va., where 
close connection is made with Chesa- 
peake Line for Baltimore and all other 
outgoing steamers. 

3.25 P. fl. No. 135 dailey for Greens- 
boro and in ermediaie stations; conn: cts 
at Durham for Oxford, Clarksvi le, Keys. 
ville daily except Sunday. At Univ: rsity 
Station for Chapel Hill daily except >5un- 
day. At G:eensboro with train No. 29 tor 
Columbia, A: gusta Savannah, Charles- 
tn, Pullman sleeper and first-cla s 
coaches Washington to Jacksonvi.le, Fla, 
No. 35 ‘U.S. Fast Mail’ for Atanta and 
all poiats south and sout! west, Fullman 
drawing room sleepers to Birmingham 
and New Orea s, day coaches Washing- 
ton to New Orleans, al-o with north 
bound trains, No. 34 and 38 for Wash- 
ingt n ad all points north; Pullo an 
drawing room sleepers and avservation 
car to New York; convection is also mace 
at Greensboro for Winston-Salem and at 
$Sa.isbury to Memphis. 

4.50 P. M. No 136 daily for Golds- 
boro and local stations. . 

C. H. ACKERT, Gen’l Manager 
W. A. TURK, Pass Trof. Manager, 
S. H. HARDWICK, G. P. A., 
Washington, D, C, 
R. L. VERNON, T. P A., 
Char otte, N. C, 
T. Z. GREEN, City Ticket agent, 
Office in Yarborough House Builuing, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
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IN Y A NATURAL MINERAL ORE, mined from the ground like Gold and Silver, 
\\ | Y. \\ Possessing remarkable medicinal power AND HEALING ViRTUES..... 
. & P | to Subscrib Y 
Y WN ersonai to supscripers ! 
: \ NX E WILL SEND to every subscriber or reader of the Progress've Farrer, or worthy persou recommended 
\\ \ by a subs: riber or reader, a fu 1-.ized One Dol ar package of VITAS-ORE, by mail, Px stpaid, suffi- 
AN NY cient for one month’s treat” ent. to be paid for in one month’s time after receipt, 1f the receiver can truth- 
fully say that its use has done him or her mv.e good than all the drugs and dopes or quacks or god 
S doctors or p tent med ciies he or she has ever used. Re-d this over agaia carefully, and understand thit 
yp) ¥e.ask our pay only when it has done you good, nd not before. We take all th: risk; you have nothing 
eS to lose. If it does rot bensfit you, you pay us ncthing. Vitz-Ore i. a natural, hard, ad -mantine, rock- 
Ss like substance—mineral—Ore—mined from the gro.nd like gold and silver, in tne neighborhood of a once 
Bip powerful but now extinct mineral spring, comp re. to which the springs of the present day are but pyg- 
SN Y Uf) mes, whose waiers, impreg ated wth the healing and medicinal qualiiies of the Ore found at its bas 
no doubt spouted for c-nturies before the foot of m+n e, 
i trod txe Western Continent. It requires ab uttwenty A WAR VETERAN’S TESTIMONY. 
YY | years for oxid zation. I cntai s tree iron, free sul- 
YI 1 f phur ard magnesium, and one package will equal is, A Serious Complication—Seemingly Beyond Hope—Yields = - 
Yj ¢i/ Ae medicinal strength and curative velue 800 gallons of Readily to Vite-Ore—A Triumph for Nature’s Remedy 
\\ f S the most powerful, efficacious mineral water drunk enlte Cans FO —) ere x Wiad Loe ae-eny ve 5 wont 
\ ‘ fesh at the sprirgs. It is a geological discovery, to pty pret tes oat eee une ences «na BL VER 
XI Wiles which there is nothirg add-d or taken from It is a8 ee rer ore Fe ages co ee 
SSS x Tap the marvel of the century for curirg such diseases as OM in the war between the States 
WYOW¥ I; Rheumatism, Bright’s Disease, Bloo’ Poisoring, Heart = coer ectes Sue ¢ arches, 
Wy Trouble. Dropsy, Catarrh and Throat Affections, also the Piles, from which I 
G74 i if Liver, Kidney and Bladder Ailments, Stomach and fomeres for Swenty genre. 
l 4 Female Disorders. LaGrippe, Malarial Fever, Nervous ee ee Ween 5 
fn, I \\ : Prostration and General Lebility, as thousands tes- oe r "ied aaee ck 
\ We MW Gre y tify, and as no one, answering this, writing for a ed physicians, colleges and 
\ BZ package, will deny after using Vitze-Ore has cured ee ene erers mnowe 
\ more chronic, obs inate, pronounced incurable cases, only to add fuel to the fire. I 
\\ : than any other known medicine, and will reach such aoe Sane Stems aay oe Ge", 
= 5 : ‘ : : ny ‘8 clans 7ise 
\ ct N cases with a more rapid ahd power‘ul curative action patiae wie emir bane Gas ts 
than any medicine combination of medicines, or doc- traveling. 1 traveled for about 
E y , abe : g a 
= Owpe tcr’s prescription which it is possible to procure. a year by priva’e conveyance, 


\ ~ir 
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and appeared at times to be 
some be ter, bui at the end of 
the year I was worse and more 
emaciated, and finally bad to 


Vitze Ore will do the same for you as it has for hur- 
dreds of readers of thi: peper, if you will give it a trial. 
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Send for a f1.00 package et our ri k. You have noth- 
ing to lose bit the stamp to answer this announce- 
ment. We want no cne’s money whom Vitz-Ore can* 
not beneit. \ou are to be the jujge! Can anything 
be more fair? What sens:ble person, no matter how 
prejudiced he or sie may be, who desires acre and 
is willing to pay for it, would hesitate to try Vitze-Ore 
on this liberal offer? One package is usually sufficient 
to cure ordinary cases; two or three for chronic, ob- 
stinate cases. We mean just what we say in this an 

nouncement, and wi.] do just as we agree. Write to- 
day for package et our risk and expense, giving age 
and ailments, and mention this paper, so we may 
know you are entitled to this liberal offer. 





give up. My trouble at this time was aggrava'ed by Kid- 
ney Disease, Bheumatixm and Nervous Prostration, the 
doctor also teliing me that I had Appendicitis, and that 
nothing could save me but au operation The Piles ve- 
came interpa', and a Fistula made its appea'auce. By 
this time I was given up by all as positively incurable. I 
heard of Vits-Ore and purchased a package, but had it in 
the house for over a month before I could take it, as I was 
so low that those around me were afraid to have me use 
it. Itold my daughter, who had veen atrained nurse, tbat 
I wanted to use the Vi:ew-Ore, and sne threw her arms 
around me and burst inio tears, saying: ‘When you give 
up a good puy-ician fora remedy you know nothing about 
you are going to die,’ Itold her that death would be 
preferable to the torture ' was then suffering, and com- 
menced to take Vitsx-Ore that Thursday. By the following 
Saturday I could sit up a little,and soon began to walk 
about. I now weigh seventy p:-unds more than [ did, and 
feel better than I have for thirty-eight years. It seems 
surprising that so much good and such a cure could be ac- 
compli-hed in so short time with ooe medicine’ I wish 
that I couid see every sufferer with Indigestion, Rheuma- 
tism. Kidney or Bladder Trouble, or any of the ailments I 
had, so rhat I could tell them of this wonderful medivine. 
J. D. DODD, 345 W. 3d St. 


Middle Age! and Elderly People Should Use it. 


As old age eppronohes the necessity for such a tonic as Vitz-Ore becomes more and more manifest. As is generally, 


known, allt 


rough life there is a slow, steady accumulation of calcareous deposits in the system, marking the traasi- 


tion from the soft, gelatinous condition of intancy to the hard, osseous condition of old age. These caicareous deposits 
naturally interfere with the functions of the vatal organs, and when they become excessive and resist expulsion, result 
in the dryness and stiffness of old age. In early life these deposits are thrown off, but age has not the power todo so 
unless assi-ted by some outside stimulant. Witse-Ore, apart from its powerful disease-curing, health-restoring action, 
is just the ideal stimulant for middle-aged, elderiy people, in that it enters the blood, dissolves the hard caicareous 
matter, and almost entirely e adicates the ossific deposits so much dreaded by old people. It enriches the blood with 
the necessar hematinic properties, drives all foreign matter from the circulation, and prolongs vigor and activity in 


both men and women to aripe old age. 


g@S~ This offer will cha‘ lenge the attention and consideration, and afterward the gratitude, of every living person who desires better health or who suffers pains, 


ills and diseases which have defied the medical world and grown worse witn age. 
regardless of what ills you have, by sending to us for a package ADDRESS 


We care not for your skepticism, but ask only your investigation, and at our expense, 


Theo. Noel Co., viteon sii. Chicago, Il. 





